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want to read that!”’ 


—a comment frequently heard from high-school 
students using 


AMERICA READS anruotocies 


GOOD TIMES THROUGH LITERATURE e EXPLORING LIFE THROUGH LITERATURE 
THE UNITED STATES IN LITERATURE @ ENGLAND IN LITERATURE 


= The reasons? 
mii ¢ Illustrations that make students pause for a second 


look, want to find out “what goes on here.” 


¢ Selections that get right at the heart of teen-age in- 
terests and enthusiasms, let students discover how 
much literature has for them. 


¢ Organization that helps boys and girls get more from 
each selection, leads them on to the next. 


Editorial aids that capture students’ interest, make the 
most of that interest in helping them read with ever 
increasing understanding and pleasure. 


In fact, from the first intriguing headnote to the dic- 
tionary-type glossary, every part of each America 
Reads anthology—and of the Teacher's Guidebook 
and Think-It-Through Book or Testbook that goes 
with it—contributes to making boys and girls want to 
read, to helping them grow in reading tastes and 
abilities. 


Free on Request: the America Reads Colendar and Literary Almanac for the 
school year 1954-1955. 


SCOTT. FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 San Francisco 5 New York 10 
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FIVE GREAT AMERICAN DRAMAS COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME! 


M@ The Late Christopher Bean—Sidney Howard 

M@ The Glass Menagerie—Tennessee Williams 

Mi You Can't Take It With You—Kaufman and Hart 
Mi The Magnificent Yankee—Emmet Lavery 

@ | Remember Mama—John van Druten 


LIVING AMERICAN PLAYS 


Edited by Felix Sper 


THE BEST OF OUR NATION'S MODERN 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE 
MH Write for an approval copy, returnable without obligation. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY ... 175 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


NOBLE'S COMPARATIVE 


Just Published 
IN ONE VOL. ....... $1.95 


Two Books for the Price of One! 
Noble’s Classics are based upon the new idea of ——- “= > Cy! 
presenting together within the covers of a single ne aca 
book, an older and a modern classic for compari- a 
son. Now in use by most of the leading preparatory =e: 
schools throughout the U.S. 
Edited by Jay GREENE 


Also 8 Other Titles. Write for Descriptive Circular EI. 


___NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3,N.Y. 
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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


J ouN T. Freperick long ago demon- 
strated his critical acumen when as the 
editor of the Midland he was so suc- 
cessful in choosing the good work of 
new writers. We may safely trust his 
judgment when he tells us that some of 
the new Westerns are good—note that 
he does not say imperishable. 


“Well begun is half done” applies to 
courses in English. Our SymMpostuM 
this year, on “The First Assignment,” 
aims at one facet of the good beginning 
—getting the students into action. The 
procedures vary widely with the teacher 
personalities and the local circum- 
stances, but are alike in the care with 
which they have thought the problem 
through. 


Teachers of reading agree that fig- 
ures of speech are stumbling blocks for 
most students, and teaching students to 
classify them does not greatly improve 
comprehension. They were among the 
dozen difficulties Naomi B. GIL dealt 
with in “ ‘Depth’ Reading” in our 
September 1953 issue. This year she 
concentrates her attention on the fig- 
ures, and records successful procedures 
in dealing with many of them. 


The tendency to give disproportion- 
ate opportunity to the dull or to the bril- 
liant is natural. Joun R. SEARLEs in 
his “Bridging Gaps between Levels” 
suggests satisfactory procedures which 
he himself has used to meet the needs of 


all. His plans are simple and not unduly 
laborious for the teacher—just slightly 
unconventional. 


Donatp Cain describes in “A Sen- 
tence-Exercise Technique” a kind of 
drill which is much more natural and 
much more interesting than most prac- 
tice exercises. If this is used in modera- 
tion when the writing of the students 
shows that it is needed, it will pay divi- 
dends. The sentences for improvement 
should come from current writing of 
the students; if they do not write such 
sentences, they do not need the exercise. 


The classroom “atmosphere” zrll be 
favorable or unfavorable to literature. 
Mary Bavoyan’s “Enjoying Litera- 
ture More through Group Dynamics” 
presents modestly and clearly one sim- 
ple device for creating the right atmos- 
phere, and working in it. 


Teachers who believe in visual aids 
and have the equipment to use them will 
find THomas CAuLeEy’s “Using Visual 
Aids in Teaching English” very, very 
helpful. Incidentally it suggests several 
desirable topical units. 


Grammar, the constant problem! 
Two thoughtful and quite diverse views 
lead off the Round Table. Both propose 
real improvement of the practices still 
most general. And the Searles paper in- 
cludes still a third view of the issue! 
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The series that 
stresses understanding 


BETTER 
ENGLISH 


By Max J. Herzberg, Florence C. Guild, J. N. Hook, 
and Robert L. Stevens 


A complete English course for grades 7-12. BETTER ENGLISH 
is built on the premise that understanding is essential in the 
learning process. Thus, each problem is mastered through 
three steps: 1) Understanding the Facts, 2) Using the Facts, 
and 3) Testing Your Mastery of the Facts. 


A carefully organized handbook section in which grammar, 
punctuation, capitalization, and spelling are taught is in- 
corporated in each of the six books in the sevies. Workbooks 
and Teachers’ Manuals available. 


Gl NIN AND Sales Offices: DALLAS | 


NEW YORK If COLUMBUS 16 


ee MPANY CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 


Home Office: BOSTON ATLANTA 3 TORONTO 7 


rHese SVE FILMSTRIPS 


WILL MAKE ANY LESSON EASIER AND LIVELIER 


Join the thousands who have proved to themselves the value of augmenting regular 
instruction with specially prepared SVE filmstrips. They are authoritative, versatile, 
low cost, and are designed to fit your curriculum. 


Two of the many outstanding filmstrips comprising the ‘Literature 
and Language Arts” section of the SVE Library are described below. 
Both were prepared by Bess Sondel, Ph.D., University of Chicago, 
author of “Are You Telling Them?” 


COMMUNICATION OF IDEAS AND IDEALS—Sr. High—College (B & W) 
Delightful cartoons call attention to fundamental concepts, rules, and relation- 
ships to be observed for effective conversation, public speaking, reading, 
writing and listening. Eight individual titles: The Relation of Personality to 
Communication; The Relation of Interests to Communication; How to Read: 
To Understand, To Evaluate, To Use; How to Write: The Four Uses of Words; 
How to Converse; How to Prepare a Speech; How to Deliver a Speech; The 
Relation of Ideals to Communication. Complete set, No. Al56S—$24.00. In- 
dividual strips—$3.25. 


HOW 10 LISTEN—Jr. High—College (B & W) Unusual cartoon drawings offer 
criteria to determine the quality of listening and suggestions for improving the 
listening of students. Provides techniques for improving listening and analyzes 
the quality of listening. Four individual titles: How to Tell the Difference Be- 
tween Essentials and Details; How to Discover the Purpose of a Speaker; How 
to Tell the difference Between Facts and Opinions, Information, Persuasion, 
Propaganda. Complete set, No.A159S—$12.00. 


We Invite You To See For Yourself 


Complete and mail the coupon below today to secure any of these filmstrips 
for a 10-day “no obligation” preview. Many more outstanding filmstrips are 
described and illustrated in the 56-page SVE Educational Catalog. Request your 
FREE personal copy today along with the booklet, “Teaching With a Filmstrip.” 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


(A Business Corporation) 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Send the filmstrip seta indicated below for a ‘‘no obligation’ 
preview. I will either return the sets within 10-days or ask that you 
bill me (or the school) for them, 


For preview No’s 
) Bree Edueational Catalog 
) ‘Teaching With A Filmstrip’ booklet 
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A New Service 


to Members of NCTE 


Purse-saving prices on long-playing recordings 
By special arrangement, NCTE can now offer to its members only these commercially 


produced 12-inch LP’s (33% RPM) at well below list price. The cost of each record to 
nonmembers is $5.95, to members, $4.75. 


John Barrymore Reads Shakespeare, Vol. 1 
Famous scenes from Hamlet, Twelfth Night, Richard II, and Macbeth, recorded by 
one of America’s greatest actors. Stock No. RLPA-2280 


John Barrymore Reads Shakespeare, Vol. 2 
Additional scenes from the same plays. Stock No. RLPA-2281 


Golden Age of the Theater 
The actual voices of famous actors and actresses in bits from favorite plays: Edwin 
Booth, Ellen Terry, Joseph Jefferson, E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, William Gillette, and others. Recording quality is inferior to today’s, but the 


record affordé an interesting comparison with modern style of acting. 
Stock No. RLPA-2465, 


Savings on books, too 


Grammar without Tears, by Hugh Sykes Davies 
Witty, incisive. Mr. Davies, Cambridge University Lecturer in English, does not believe 
that grammar need be dull. In 19 sprightly chapters he proves his point. Cloth. 176 pp. 
First American edition, 1953. Price to nonmembers, $2.75, to members, $1.95. 
Stock No. M27-12 


The Structure of English, by Charles C. Fries 
This much discussed book by a former NCTE President introduces a new and con- 
troversial method for describing English sentence structure. Is this the grammar of the 


future? Cloth. 304 pp. 1952. Price to nonmembers, $4.00, to members, $3.50. 
Stock No. M27-13 


The Development of Modern English, by S. Robertson and F. Cassidy 


A standard history of the language, brought up to date by Professor Cassidy. Cloth. 
456 pp. 1954. Price to nonmembers, $5.50, to members, $4.75. Stock No. M27-14 
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NOW IN THE GLOBE READABLE CLASSICS SERIES 


THE DEERSLAYER 


By JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 


—— BY CHARLES DICKENS 


—__ TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 


BY RICHARD HENRY DANA 


Add these to the list of sixty popular titles adapted for easy 
readability, abundantly illustrated and supplied with useful teaching aids. 


WRITE FOR APPROVAL COPIES, RETURNABLE WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


The Eaton-Palmer 


WORKBOOKS IN 
LITERATURE 


These popular workbooks provide pur- 
poseful group and individual activities 
as well as directed reading and study. 
Macbeth 
Julius Caesar 
Merchant of Venice 
Hamlet 
Treasure Island 
Idylls of the King 
Lady of the Lake 
Silas Marner 
Ivanhoe 
A Tale of Two Cities 
Price: 20¢ each, keys 10¢ 
The Eaton-Palmer 
Workbook in Basic Spelling 
Forty lessons to eliminate basic 
spelling errors. Price 40 cents. 


Write for catalog 


THE PALMER CO. Hingham, Mass. 


7 HAILED AS— 


“The most significant new teach- 
1 Ing tool for literature classes in a , 
generation!" 


STUDENTS POCKET LIBRARY 


Titles now available (net 50¢ each): 
AUNIQUE new series of pocket-size 
books that adapt today’s established 
reading habits to high school use. Each 
* these low-priced anthologies contains 
a variety of reading selections unified by 
theme or literary type. Experienced edu- 
cators have chosen the items for literary 
value and moral impact. Editorial intro- 
ductions guide the student’s reading. Send 
for examination copies now! 


A POCKETFUL 
OF POEMS SCIENTIFIC 

JUST FOR LAUGHS IMAGINATION 

To be A TEXAS SAMPLER 


Published OVERCOMING 
in September HANDICAPS 


STORIES OF 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Ave. New York 3, N.Y. 


BOOKS 


Vintage Books are paperbound editions of 
fine books, originally published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, which by and large have withstood 
the test of time. Unavailable in any other in- 
expensive edition, they are issued in a compact 
and attractive format, typographically distin- 
guished, reset and printed from new plates. 
They make outstanding reading by important 
writers available to everyone who continues 
to find stimulation, enlightenment and abiding 
satisfaction in fine books. 


At all bookstores 


THE ART OF TEACHING 
by Gilbert Highet 


THE STRANGER 
by Albert Camus 


DEATH IN VENICE AND 
SEVEN OTHER STORIES 
by Thomas Mann 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MUSIC 
by Alfred Einstein 


DEMOCRACY 
IN AMERICA, in two volumes 
by Alexis de Tocqueville 


IN SEARCH OF 
THEATER 
by Eric Bentley 


HOWARDS END 
by E. M. Forster 


THE IMMORALIST 
by André Gide 


THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL TRADITION Published by 


by Richard Hofstadter VINTAGE BOOKS, inc. 


Complete and unabridged 
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“— definitions are generally clear, free from polysyllabic equiv- 
alents, and often pointed up by apt illustrative phrases. Idiomatic 
expressions sometimes puzzling even to the native speaker are included and 
are defined with a richness unique in a desk dictionary. . . . Etymologies, 
again uniquely for a desk dictionary, are satisfactorily full.” 
—PROFESSOR HAROLD B. ALLEN, University of Minnesota 
(from a review in College English). 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, couce evrrion 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country—including Harvard University, Yale Uni- 
versity, The University of Chicago, Purdue University, The University of 
Notre Dame, New York University and 

dozens of others. Compare it and you will = 
immediately see it meets more require- 3ST 
ments than any other college dictionary NE / WORLD 

ever before published. \t contains more DIC ONAK 

more pages (1,760) . . . more complete | 
etymologies . . . more descriptive syn- 
onyms . . . more examples of usage .. . 
more scientific, business, social terms . . . 
more idioms, slang, colloquialisms . . . 


more pictures (1,220 illustrating more 
than 3,100 terms). In cloth $5.00 With 26 tab thumb index $6.00 


COTIEGE EDITION 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY - CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE by Charlton Laird, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, and author of Laird’s Promptory. “Charming as well as learned. I shall 
recommend it with confidence to my students, as a most effective introduction to the 
field.” PROFESSOR W. CABELL GREET, Department of English, Barnard College, 
Columbia University. $4.00 


the story of little samuel 


little samuel his mother always calledhim samuel went to school and some- 
times he liked school and sometimes he didntlike school for he was a real 
boy you see and he learned to write and to add and to draw and to spell 
slightly and to read and oh just lotsofthings including somethatheshould and 
somethatheshouldnt for he was a real boy 

and little samuel grew bigger and bbigger and went to school and occa- 
sionally didntwent to school he was a real boy and studied and notstudied 
and read and partlyread and gave bookreports in english class and gave 
the samereports the next year and became sammie and his mother always 
calledhim samuel 

and his english teacher she was our miss books worried because she 
suspected that sammie was giving the samebookreports year after year and 
she had no easy way to check on his growth Growth GROWTH in reading 
and to see whether sammies comments were ggrowing in maturity as his 
body was 

and miss books ordered for her classes copies of the cumulative reading 
record form from thenationalcouncilofteachersofenglish 704 south sixth street 
champaign illinois at a cost of seven cents each and she could have had a 
free sample first if she had wanted one and she had sammie fill in the in- 
formation about each book he read and she was pleased to see that his 
cccomments did gggrow as his body did for he was a real boy 

and sammie grew some more and graduated from high school and event- 


ually became Uncle Sam and his mother always calls him samuel 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Y our Reading 
The most up-to-date reading list for Junior High Schools 
A list intended to lead your junior high pupils toward more varied experiences in 
reading. The books were chosen and annotated by the Council Committee on the Junior 


High School Book List, consisting of classroom teachers and librarians, with Ellen 


Frogner as chairman. 
Every junior high school pupil should have his personal copy. 


Topical classification. 
Illustrated 
Indexed 


Price: Sixty cents (fifty cents each in lots of twenty or more) 


Annotated reading list for senior high school students, with 1953 supple- 


ment. 


Price: Forty cents (thirty cents each in lots of twenty or more) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
CHAMPAIGN, 


More than a million students 
have proved the English Workshop 
method really works... 


ENGLISH 
WORKSHOP 


/ Four Correlated Workbooks 
ENGLISH WORKSHOP: 


Grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 
(Separate booklet of tests for each workbook) 


/ Two Teaching Handbooks 
Warriner's HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH: 
Book One (Grades 9 and 10) 


Warriner's HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH: 
Book Two (Grades 11 and 12) 


Are you using the ENGLISH WORKSHOP program in your 
classes? All titles are in stock for fall orders. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AnD COMPANY 
New York 17 Chicago | 
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Worthy Westerns 


JOHN T. FREDERICK 


Ox THE ubiquitous racks which offer 
to the public fiction in paper covers, the 
books readily identified by pictures of 
cowboys and Indians, of rearing horses 
and stampeding cattle, of stagecoaches 
and wagon trains, have shown an in- 
crease in relative number in recent 
years. This body of fiction is undergo- 
ing a parallel if not corresponding 
change in quality. It includes today a 
considerable number of books of posi- 
tive literary merit, books which deserve 
serious attention and which offer a sub- 
stantial resource to the teacher con- 
fronted by students who doubt that 
good reading can be fun. What is hap- 
pening is an example of the pouring of 
new wine into old bottles which has 
been characteristic of literary history at 
least since the time of Shakespeare: cer- 
tain writers, most of them young, are 
giving to the familiar and stereotyped 
patterns of Western fiction new rich- 
ness and validity, through sound char- 
acterization, historical accuracy, and 
stylistic distinction. 

The first of the dominant patterns for 
Western fiction was created by Cooper 
a century and a quarter ago. The 
Prairie is essentially a story of conflict 
between white men and Indians, with 
good Indians and bad Indians, heroic 


and villainous white men, and the Great 
Plains as background: a pattern that 
today is not only still viable but mark- 
edly vigorous in Western fiction. Coop- 
er’s achievement in The Prairie was 
greater than the mere discovery or in- 
vention of an enduring pattern; in his 
hands the Western themes achieved 
high significance by virtue of his char- 
acterization. Ishmael Bush towers above 
almost all the characters of American 
fiction before him (including Cooper’s 
own) in the tragic strength of his crea- 
tor’s conception. The aged Leather- 
stocking is at least equal, as an achieved 
character, to his earlier counterpart in 
The Pioneers and The Last of the 
Mohicans. Mahtoree, the Indian hero of 
the novel (consciously modeled by 
Cooper after the young Pawnee chief- 
tain Petalasharoo, whom he met in 
Washington in 1825), is one of the most 


John T. Frederick is professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Notre Dame. 
He has written a novel, edited college 
composition and literature texts, edited 
a magazine of literature and conducted 
the radio program “Of Men and 
Books.” 
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consistent and memorable of his In- 
dians. 

Cooper’s immediate followers in the 
field of Western fiction adopted the pat- 
tern but possessed neither the will nor 
the power to give it artistic value. By 
the time Beadle and others recognized 
the possibility of exploiting the market 
for cheap fiction, the pattern was ready 
for the writers of dime novels and for 
Western fiction’s most prolonged im- 
mersion in lurid sensationalism. Grad- 
ually there were added other patterns 
drawn from contemporary Western his- 
tory in the last half of the 19th cen- 
tury, with stories of claim-jumping, 
robbery of stagecoaches, cattle rustling, 
and conflict between ranchers and set- 
tlers. 

The Western was brought back with- 
in the pale of literary respectability at 
the beginning of the present century by 
Owen Wister’s The Virginian (1902). 
Wister presented a West that was ro- 
mantic rather than sensational, in a 
book marked by humor, moderately 
adequate characterization, responsible 
and competent writing. The astonishing 
success of The Virginian at once con- 
tributed to a real revival in fictional 
treatment of the West. In Andy Adams’ 
The Log of a Cowboy (1903) and his 
short stories in Cattle Brands (1906) 
completely authentic Western fiction ap- 
peared for the first time. Emerson 
Hough’s North of ’36 (1923) gave an 
accurate and richly detailed account of 
trail-driving but was weakened by a 
flagrantly artificial love story (after 
The Virginian’s pattern). Such novels 
of Eugene Manlove Rhodes (like 
Adams and Hough, himself a cowboy) 
as West Is West (1917) are truthful 
in detail if not in total effect, and bril- 
liant in craftsmanship, But gradually, 
at the hands of such masters in popular 


appeal as Zane Grey, Harold Bell 
Wright, and Bertha M. Bowers, West- 
ern fiction hardened into stereotyped 
patterns which, while far from the 
tawdry crudeness of the old dime 
novels, have little claim on serious criti- 
cal attention. Today there is conscious 
revolt against the stereotypes. It is find- 
ing expression in a growing body of 
sincere and responsible writing. 

Some of the best of this new Western 
fiction is contained in an unpretentious 
volume of short stories called /ndian 
Country, by Dorothy M. Johnson. 
These stories are marked by extraor- 
dinary economy of treatment and 
concentration of dramatic effect, by a 
quiet but consistent vitality in detail and 
diction. Two of the best, “War Shirt” 
and “A Man Called Horse,” deal with 
a social phenomenon not infrequent in 
the West during the period of active re- 
lationship between Indians and whites 
on a basis of something like equality 
which was first portrayed by Cooper: 
the white man who, for a greater or 
lesser period, became to all intents and 
purposes an Indian. The central char- 
acters of these two stories illustrate a 
general view of Western history which 
Miss Johnson calls a theory she holds: 
“. , that most of the white men who 
peopled the frontier West went there 
because they did not quite fit in back 
home. They were too rash or violent or 
ambitious or lazy or poor; they did not 
match the pattern. But the nineteenth 
century was a time of freedom for those 
who did not fit. They could always 
move westward. Sometimes, like Medi- 
cine Mark in ‘War Shirt,’ they found a 
strange but perfect world. And some- 
times, like the captive easterner in ‘A 
Man Called Horse,’ they achieved great- 
ness.” 

Characterization of women—indeed, 


WORTHY WESTERNS 


any and all presentation of the experi- 
ence of women on the frontier, from 
Cooper’s insipid heroines of The Prairie 
straight through to those of Zane Grey 
and Ernest Haycox—has been one of 
the weakest elements in Western fiction. 
Perhaps it is not surprising that in her 
portrayal of women Miss Johnson 
should excel most of those writers who 
have long regarded Western fiction as a 
masculine domain. Grandma of “Laugh 
in the Face of Danger,” Laura and 
Blossom in their contrasting response to 
danger and hardship in “Beyond the 
Frontier,” and Mrs. Foster of the 


superb “Journey to the Fort” are real 
women, deeply satisfying as fictional 
figures marked by insight and integrity 
of conception, by masterfully candid 
and economical presentation. Equally 
fine is Miss Johnson’s treatment of 
youth achieving maturity under the 


harsh demands of the frontier; Elmer 
in “The Prairie Kid,” the eleven-year- 
old unloading his old cap-and-ball re- 
volver to outwit a gunman and trying to 
plan for the future of his orphaned little 
sister, is a warmly felt and keenly com- 
prehended human being, one of the 
most memorable in the rich and varied 
company of characters in Jndian Coun- 
try. 
Shane and First Blood, the first 
novels of Jack Schaefer, draw much of 
their distinction from the use of a boy’s 
point of view in Shane, and the firm 
treatment of a youth’s painful advance 
to maturity in First Blood. In its variety 
of substance and method and its con- 
sistently sound craftsmanship, Schaef- 
er’s work is perhaps the most substantial 
individual achievement in this new 
brand of Western fiction. Unlike Miss 
Johnson, who grew up in Montana, 
Schaefer has had to draw most of his 
knowledge of the old West from books. 
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In the introduction to The Big Range, 
a collection of stories, he pays tribute to 
the modern historians of the West 
whose work has fed his enthusiasm for 
the real backgrounds of the fiction he 
has written. The stories of The Big 
Range present soldiers of the old army 
and the Indian troubles, cattlemen and 
settlers in conflict, and other familiar 
“matters” of Western fiction, but al- 
ways with an individualizing depth of 
characterization and a marked sureness 
of technique. It was this volume, along 
with Miss Johnson’s /ndian Country, 
which first convinced me that something 
interesting and important is happening 
among the Westerns. 

The man Shane of Jack Schaefer’s 
first novel exemplifies a conventional 
figure of Western romance: the ac- 
complished killer who is trying to re- 
form. He intervenes in a war between 
farmers and ranchers (similarly peren- 
nial in Western fiction) on behalf of the 
farmers, kills their enemies, then 
vanishes into the mystery from which 
he had come. This hackneyed pattern 
gains vitality in Schaefer’s book 
through the fact that the story is told 
in the point of view of a ten-year-old 
boy. Shane’s romantic perfection as 
gunman and rough-and-tumble fighter 
draws a degree of justification from the 
circumstance that we see him through 
the boy’s eyes. Similarly this point of 
view adds a dimension of poignancy to 
Schaefer’s restrained treatment of the 
potential triangle involving Shane and 
the boy’s mother and father. Though 
Schaefer succeeds in making his Bob 
Starrett a consistent and appealing boy, 
he makes relatively little attempt to 
show development in his character ; Bob 
functions chiefly as a way of seeing 
Shane, his parents, and the crisis 
through which the settlement is passing. 
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In First Blood, however, a youth’s or- 
deal as he gains maturity is the real 
subject of the book. Again the narrative 
pattern, in its broad outlines, is one of 
the most hackneyed in Western fiction: 
robbery of a stagecoach, accompanied 
by murder; pursuit and capture of the 
criminals; their preservation from 
lynching. The first-person narrator is a 
cocky young stage driver, hot-tempered 
and irresponsible, one who admires the 
wrong man for the wrong reasons. The 
events of the story compel him to read- 
just his scale of values and to make an 
agonizing personal decision between 
law and violence. The very substantial 
and consistent development of this cen- 
tral character is supported in First 
Blood by satisfying portrayal of other 
figures: Uncle Ben Nunan, an aging 
stage-driver, and Bowen, a Company 
official; Slater, the leader of the rob- 
bers, and Judge Lucius Webb, who is 
trying to bring legal justice to the 
frontier; Race Crim, the reckless stage- 
coach guard who is the young narrator’s 
idol. Schaefer’s grasp of these char- 
acters is sound, and his competent writ- 
ing makes them memorable as people 
rather than stereotypes in the otherwise 
conventional pattern of the book. 
There is nothing conventional about 
The Canyon, Jack Schaefer’s third 
novel, either in theme or in form. It is 
an imaginative recreation of Indian life 
before the coming of the white man— 
based, as the author tells us and the 
book itself makes clear, on faithful 
study of what can now be known of the 
untouched culture of the Plains In- 
dians ; and it is of a classic simplicity in 
structure and style. The Canyon, then, 
is not an example of the revivification 
of familiar patterns in Western fiction 
such as I am noting in most of the other 
books discussed here. It is, rather, a 
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striking out in a new direction, a work- 
ing of a new vein, an example of some- 
thing J think we may look for as a na- 
tural outgrowth of this new interest in 
the real West. It is also, I feel, a work 
of interest and value in its own right. 
Little Bear, a Cheyenne, is so shaped in 
body and spirit that he becomes alien to 
his tribe: he cannot take human life 
needlessly. Seeking a ‘“‘medicine” that 
would enable him to conform, he finds 
a secret canyon in the Black Hills by the 
accident of falling into it, survives a 
broken leg, fashions a life. Lonely, he 
escapes from the canyon, wins a wife 
and brings her there. Yet in the end he 
does not stay. 


A man comes into a canyon and makes it 
his own. With the cunning of his mind and 
the courage of his heart he makes it his 
own. With one leg of bone and one leg of 
wood he kills the mighty buffalo and he has 
what he needs for food and clothing and 
shelter. He keeps the canyon his own when 
he kills the evil one that would dispoil it, 
the blood-drinking one of the mountains. 
It is his and he has made it so. But he has 
not done this alone... . In his hand is a 
knife that was made far away by another 
man, a knife that was given to him by an 
old one, a great one. In his mind is the 
knowledge to make fire and weapons and 
clothing and to find food and to provide 
shelter, knowledge given to him by those 
who taught him when he was a boy and 
those who showed him by their own doing 
when he lived among them. By himself he 
is nothing. Only the courage is his alone... . 


So, after the death of their child, Little 
Bear and his wife return to their tribe. 
The Canyon has a certain quality of 
fable; for all the brilliant reality of 
sensory impression which distinguishes 
it on almost every page, it is not realistic 
in the usual modern sense. Some readers 
may deem it sentimental; but there is 
sound sentiment, and romance can speak 
the truth. In any case, The Canyon of- 
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fers a reading experience hard to 
parallel in modern literature, one in 
which many discerning readers will find 
durable pleasure. 

In all the process of rectifying and 
revaluing the materials of Western fic- 
tion which marks ithe new activity in 
this field, no phase is so marked as that 
of the corrected portrayal of the Indian. 
“The Indian as human being,” one 
might call the aim of the new Western 
writers, in place of the black-and-white 
bad and good Indians of the old-time 
thrillers. This is a part, of course, of 
the whole effort to be true to the facts, 
to treat the materials of Western his- 
tory realistically. An outstanding ex- 
ample of this emphasis is Blood 
Brother, by Elliott Arnold, a long his- 
torical novel of the Apache Wars. Of 
all the Western Indians none—unless 
possibly the Sioux—have figured in fic- 
tion as monsters of cruelty and 
treachery so often as have the Apaches. 
The writer who would bring Apache 
characters within the reach of the read- 
er’s sympathy, as consistently under- 
standable and even as admirable, faces 
formidable obstacles. Elliott Arnold has 
surmounted these obstacles successfully. 
His portrayal of Cochise, the great 
Apache chieftain, and his fellow-In- 
dians has the warmth of earnest ad- 
vocacy about it, but Arnold’s partisan- 
ship is tempered and validated by his 
clearly scrupulous attention to the facts. 
The interlude of romantic love between 
a white scout and an Indian girl which 
forms a part of this novel is handled 


cleanly and with restraint, and has the 


effect of being in some degree independ- 
ent of the main action of the book. 
Though Arnold’s craftsmanship some- 
times falters under the complications of 
his story and the factual weight of his 
well-documented background, the total 
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impression of Blood Brother is that of 
an excitingly fresh recreation of a most 
dramatic phase of Western history. 

Clay Fisher’s latest and best novel, 
Yellow Hair, is another example of 
the rigorous correction, through the 
medium of romantic fiction, of a pop- 
ular fallacy which earlier romantic fic- 
tion has largely created and sustained. 
George A. Custer, the Boy General, is 
the chief victim of Fisher’s debunking: 
the story is built around Custer’s mas- 
sacre of Black Kettle’s peaceful Cheyen- 
nes in the Arkansas Valley in 1868. The 
same story has been admirably told in 
Mari Sandoz’ recent historical work, 
Cheyenne Autumn. Apart from his pas- 
sion for realism in historical character 
and incident—the portrait of Custer in 
all his rash and petty egotism is bril- 
liantly drawn—Fisher’s most striking 
characteristic is a stylistic exuberance 
which becomes at times a means of 
characterization. His mountain men are 
poets—a fact evidenced not only by 
their language but by their propensity 
for falling desperately in love at first 
sight. The fact is that apart from his 
delineation of a few historical figures, 
Fisher’s characterization is for the most 
part highly romantic. His work is saved 
from conventionality by the stylistic 
virtuousity which fills his pages with 
lively and sometimes brilliant imagery 
and measureably enriches the often 
hackneyed action. 

Quite different is the distinction of 
Lee Leighton’s Law Man, which was 
given an award as “best Western novel 
published in 1953” by the jury repre- 
senting a recently-formed organization 
called Western Writers of America. 
Law Man has as well-worn a Western 
plot as could well be found: a feud be- 
tween ranchers and homesteaders, a 
hired killer, and a sheriff's struggle to 
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hold his prisoner for legal hanging 
against the attempts of the ranchers to 
rescue him and of the farmers to lynch 
him. Lee Leighton’s writing is plain and 
unpretentious, often pedestrian, The 
distinction of Law Man lies in its char- 
acterization. Each of the figures in the 
traditional cast of its drama is invested 
with human individuality, as a fallible 
and knowable fellow-being: the wor- 
ried sheriff, the fear-ridden rancher- 
banker who is the unwilling leader of 
his group, the mad preacher who tries 
to foment a lynching. Especially fine, 
and especially noteworthy in their far 
divergence from the artificial creatures 
of traditional Western fiction—are the 
women of the story: the sheriff’s wife, 
a rancher’s wife, and the killer’s de- 
ceived mistress, Because his people are 
real within the confines of a conven- 
tional story pattern, Lee Leighton’s 
Law Man is an especially clear example 
of the new spirit and practice in West- 
ern fiction. 

These younger writers of worthy 
Westerns are clearly much indebted to 
the autobiographical and semi-autobio- 
graphical writers about the West of 
whom Andy Adams was one of the first 
and Will James one of the most pop- 
ular. This example is alive today in the 
work of Ross Santee, whose first 
volume, Men and Horses, appeared as 
early as 1926, Santee’s latest book, Lost 
Pony Tracks (1953), is an album of 
personal recollections of horses and the 
men who rode them. Its rich and strong 
reality marks also Santee’s fine short 
stories in The Bubbling Spring and his 
recent novel, Hardrock and Silver Sage. 
I consider his work to be in a class 
somewhat apart from the new Western 
fiction I have been discussing because 
for Santee—with many years of actual 
experience behind him and with a true 
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writer’s conscience and courage—to 
write in any fashion but truly about 
the West would be impossible. Another 
major source of influence and direction 
for the revival in Western fiction must 
be the general trend toward realism in 
American historical novels and espe- 
cially its conspicuous examples in the 
work of A. B. Guthrie, Jr., H. L. Davis, 
Conrad Richter, and Walter Van Til- 
burg Clark. None of these writers have 
used in their novels the accepted “West- 
ern” patterns and none of their books 
could be classified as “Westerns” with 
precision. But the devotion of Guthrie, 
Davis and Richter to the truth of West- 
ern history, and the powerful example 
of their achievement and its popular ac- 
ceptance, must have had effect in shap- 
ing the aims of younger writers. If a 
single starting-point for a new move- 
ment in Western fiction were to be 
sought, it might well be found in 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark’s The Ox- 
bow Incident: its emphasis on char- 
acterization and its psychological real- 
ism are of the essence of what is best in 
the new Westerns. 

The educational advantage derived 
from reading under duress is at best 
debatable. Many teachers will agree that 
what a student reads unwillingly and 
unhappily does him little good, at least 
so far as his growth toward genuine 
readerhood is concerned. In positive 
terms, the road to reading attainment 
lies through reading enjoyment. The 
competition of television, added to that 
of radio and cinema, makes the teach- 
er’s problem—of proving that good 
reading can be pleasurable—increas- 
ingly difficult. Not the least formidable 
embediment of this problem is the boy 
of high school or junior college age who 
is sure that no pleasure is to be found 

[Concluded on page 296] 
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The First Assignment 
A Symposium 


DON BROWN: Auding Problems 


Whether my classes in English are 
composed of “retarded” freshmen or 
“advanced” seniors, the class periods 
during the first week of the fall term 
are largely given over to a painstaking 
inventory of auding, reading, writing, 
and speaking abilities. Most of the first 
regular class session is taken up with a 
standardized auding test, and The First 
Assignment is therefore sometimes 
cramped by a necessary extension of 
time for the auding test. Ordinarily, 
however, the assignment—tempered, of 
course, to the estimated auding abilities 
of the group to which it is addressed— 
goes about as follows: 

“The test you have just taken con- 
tained many auding difficulties deliber- 
ately contrived in order to test the range 
of your ability to comprehend spoken 
English. At various times during the 
next twenty-three hours you will en- 
counter other auding difficulties, some 
similar to and some different from those 
contained in the test. 

“Consider the nature of these diffi- 
culties, and note the situations in which 
they occur. Think of what you can do 
(rather than what the speaker might 
have done) to reduce or eliminate these 
difficulties. 

“There may, for example, be a hear- 
ing problem, personal or acoustical. If 
so, would a seating change or a word 
to the speaker or host improve the situa- 
tion? You may under certain conditions 
(such as these, for example) have a 
listening problem. If so, what can be 


done to gain control over your wander- 
ing attention? The problem may be one 
of inadequate auding vocabulary. What 
can you do to strengthen it or to 
remedy the immediate communication 
failure? 

“The first part of your assignment, 
then, is to prepare and bring to class 
tomorrow a written description of from 
three to six of your common auding 
problems—problems you are willing to 
discuss orally or in writing. 

“The second part of the assignment 
should not take more than ten minutes 
of concentrated study. On the board are 
six symbols of the International Phonet- 
ic Alphabet—four vowels and two con- 
sonants. The vowels are those in the 
middle of the words sing, sang, song, 
and sung. They are also in the middle 
of kit, cat, caught, and cut. One of the 
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consonants is the final sound in sing, 
sang, song, and sung. It is also in the 
middle of ink. The other consonant is 
the first sound in yes, union, and Eu- 
rope. 

“When you have learned these six 
letter-sound combinations backward 
and forward—from letter to sound and 
from sound to letter—you will know 
more than twenty of the thirty-two IPA 
symbols you will need for the English 
of our region, since the sounds for b,d, 
f,A,k,L.m,n,p,r,s,t,v,w, and z are alike in 
both alphabets. Write as many words 
as you can think of in a few minutes— 
words like brink, plank, honk, and flunk 
—with the IPA symbols at your com- 
mand. 

“You will find IPA a valuable in- 
strument. We will use it in this class 
for certain purposes in the writing of 
themes, in the practice and testing of 
spelling, in studying and testing pro- 
nunciation, in explaining the pronun- 
ciation systems of current dictionaries 
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and encyclopedias, in discussing the his- 
tory of our language and the peculiari- 
ties of our alphabet, and in strengthen- 
ing your auding vocabularies, as you 
will see. Get your copy of the key to the 
IPA symbols from the table near the 
door on your way out. Are there ques- 
tions ?” 

It will be remarked that this assign- 
ment would be a stiff one for many 
pupils, that it would of itself constitute 
a severe auding test, especially for 
freshmen. It should be explained that 
entering freshmen are given a form of 
the California Auding Test (Form F) 
that contains a careful explanation of 
the auding concept. An expanded ex- 
planation would otherwise be in order. 
As for the IPA, it is commonly more 
formidable to teachers than to pupils. 
Some of our students have learned the 
system in the seventh grade.’ 

*See, however, John Caffrey’s “Introducing 


IPA to secondary-school students,” The Clear- 
ing House, December 1951. 


RICHARD CORBIN: Comparing News Stories 


For many years now, I don’t recall 
having repeated an initial assignment 
in any of my classes, except in a very 
general way. Until I see and talk with 
a new class, to find out who and what 
they are and to spot, if I can, some of 
the individual and group traits that 
must influence my future actions as 
their teacher, I do not bother with as- 
signments. Sometimes only a day, many 
times a week or two go by before I 
am prepared to ask for the first piece 
of outside work. 

Whatever the nature of the “first” 
assignment, though, it always aims 
basically at these three results: 


1. Awakening a creative interest 
among the largest possible number 
of the class in the whole subject 
we are about to study, 

2. Getting as much information as I 
can about the hidden interests and 
abilities of each individual mem- 
ber of the class—the kind of in- 
formation that usually doesn’t 
show up in guidance records, and 

3. Putting the class at ease about my 
intentions and temperament with- 
out giving them false notions 
about the easiness of the course. 


And, of course, this beginning assign- 


THE FIRST ASSIGNMENT 


ment cannot be an isolated workpiece, 
but must set the stage, in a sense, for 
the year’s or semester’s work that is to 
follow. 

Though they differ widely in kind, 
I suppose most of my “first” assign- 
ments could loosely be said to run to 
the type called the “personal inven- 
tory,” except that I try to keep them 
from resembling bromide-ish question- 
naires. I am looking partly, as I have 
said, for self-evaluation on the part of 
each student, and to my way of think- 
ing this is not likely to result from hav- 
ing heads waved vaguely “yes”’ or “no” 
over a series of inflexible, mimeo- 
graphed questions thought up, usually, 
far from the scene of operations. (1 
know of one teacher who takes pride in 
having used the same questionnaire 
with every one of her classes for the 
past 14 years, no matter what kinds of 


classes they have been.) I think more 
can be learned about the attitudes, the 
weaknesses and the strengths of a stu- 
dent by a few specific but searching 
questions or by a simple but well-aimed 


research assignment than by any 
elaborately mechanical inquest. 

As an example of the kind of thing 
I mean, the “first” assignment this year 
in my senior class in Word Study (ele- 
mentary semantics) ran somewhat like 
this (though, of course, it grew out of 
several day’s discussion of the nature 
and uses of language, and was much 
more fully presented) : 

“Listen carefully while I read you 
these two news reports of the same 
event, taken from different metropol- 
itan dailies of the same date. 

“Think about the nature of the ma- 
terial reported, the kinds of language 
used, the probable intentions of the re- 
porter and his publisher, and the effect 
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of these stories on you and other read- 
ers. 

“For tomorrow, in the best English 
of which you are capable, write me a 
report of your own reactions to these 
two stories. I will put them on reserve 
in the library, if you want to review 
them before you write your paper.” 
(Length of report not designated be- 
cause what the individual does in this 
respect is often most revealing. ) 

Since these two news stories reported 
the funeral of a local labor leader slain 
in a nearby community, immediate in- 
terest in the material was automatic. 
And since the two papers, the /Terald 
Tribune and the Daily News, treated 
the incident each in its typical manner, 
no student failed to recognize the sig- 
nificance of the contrast and to react. 
thereto after the pattern of his personal 
mores and linguistic tastes. This per- 
haps was an unusually limiting “first” 
assignment, yet the papers turned in the 
following day told me a great deal 
about each class member, while the im- 
pact of the contrasting stories served 
very well to make everyone conscious 
of the main concern of the course— 
words, their meanings, and their use. 

I have some rather definite notions 
about what an initial assignment should 
not be. Some twenty years of trial-and- 
error in teaching have taught me to 
avoid: 

1. Autobiographical Reports. By up- 
per high school years anyway, most stu- 
dents have written so many they’re fed 
up, and rather shrewd about masking 
their real feelings and ideas. 

2. “Scare” Assignments. Why make 
students fear and dislike a course before 
they have had a chance to give it a fair 
trial? Real discipline (if that’s the 
subtle motive) grows out of interest in, 


not fear of, the subject, especially Eng- 
lish. 

3. “Filler-inners.””, You can’t fool 
students; they know when you’re mak- 
ing busy-work. First impressions are 
lasting, and “first’”’ assignments should 
be good ones; not some casual or worn- 
out device to keep people busy while 
you make up your classbook. 

4. “Drill-type” (or “Let’s-get-right- 
down-to-business-and-no- fooling - 
around”) Assignments. How can you 
drill when you don’t yet know what 
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you're drilling for? In any class there 
must be a period of getting acquainted 
if association of teacher and students 
through the year is to prove congenial 
and effective. 

Much of this applies equally, of 
course, to all assignments. But the prin- 
ciple of “emphasis” we teach so con- 
scientiously in writing operates here as 
well. The two best and most effective 
assignments of all should be the alpha 
and omega of your course. 


LOIS DILLEY: "Do We Learn Anything from Experience?" 


Recently I read some rules for mak- 
ing a long automobile trip pleasant and 
successful. One of the suggestions pro- 
vides a homely analogy for my generali- 
zations about the kind of assignment 
which, in my opinion, best starts off the 
English teacher and his pupils on their 
long journey via books. The article ad- 
vises the driver to start out at the high- 
est speed he is to use during the day. It 
should be fast enough to enable him to 
reach his objective without a later ir- 
ritating increase in effort. Psychologi- 
cally, the author believes, one should 
establish early the pace which will be 
most satisfying for the whole run. 

Similarly, with my first assignment 
I try to set the tone and the pace for 
the semester. Lesson One requires real 
thinking, gives everyone a chance to 
contribute, and should make enough 
sense to the adolescent to make him 
work enthusiastically. Its purpose is to 
make clear a concept which is basic if 
my class is to understand the purposes 
underlying my later assignments. Very 
clearly it is not a pleasant little activity 
to “ease” a new class into another year. 
Making no apologies for demanding 


serious effort the first day, it implies 
that this group is ready to do much 
reading and thinking and that what we 
read and say will leave a mark. 

This assignment I like best to discuss 
with seniors as preparation for Dear 
Brutus, but I find it necessary with any 
class in which we are to discuss litera- 
ture as life. The assignment sheet fol- 
lows. After a little “warming up” dis- 
cussion on organization day, each sen- 
ior is asked to write for the next day 
a paragraph on any phase which inter- 
ests him. Also a symposium of pupils 
is organized to open up the discussion 
of the various questions before the class 
the next day. 


Do We Learn Anything from Experience ? 


I. First-hand experience as a teacher 


A. Do you believe that “experience is 
the best teacher” ? 
1. The advantages of learning from 
first-hand experience? 
2. The disadvantages of having to 
learn first-hand? 

. Explain and comment: “Experience 
keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other.” 

. Do we learn anything from first- 
hand experience? Do we profit by 
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our mistakes? Do people grow wise 
from having lived? 


II. Vicarious (second-hand) experience as 

a teacher 

A. Name the different kinds of second- 
hand experience. 

B. The advantages of learning from 
vicarious experience? 

C. The disadvantages? 

D. How much do we really put into 
practice from second-hand experi- 
ence? What kinds of people learn 
fastest and most? 


Since I organize my reading units as 
human experience, I find a discussion 
such as this very necessary at once. As 
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reading for many pupils is largely 
escape, seeing books as a means of ex- 
tending their own limited experience 
deepens their reading by giving it a 
more significant focus. The class al- 
ways points out too that we do not 
always realize the significance of things 
happening around us, but that the events 
in books are given pattern and meaning 
by the best minds of all times so that 
we can scarcely miss their generaliza- 
tions about life. I have found this as- 
signment a most fruitful means of giv- 
ing depth to the pupil’s reading and 
thinking. 


HORTENSE L. HARRIS: Introducing a Survey Course 


I’m Jim. Remember the song of 
World War I, 


“Did you see my little Jimmie marching 
With the soldiers down the avenue ’” 


and ending with “They were all out of 
step but Jim”? As I said at the begin- 
ning, I’m Jim. All the modern books 
on language arts frown upon a chrono- 
logical survey course such as the one I 
teach in Junior college-preparatory 
English. Teachers react with such com- 
ments as “traditional,” “prehistoric.” 
These teachers, I am sure, are think- 
ing of the survey course as it was taught 
before World War I. I’m Jim. I have 
implicit faith that my course aims are 
right. Literature does not merely hap- 
pen; it grows, and its growth is in- 
extricably interwoven with the histori- 
cal background of its age. Shakespeare 
was an integral part of the Elizabethan 
age; Galsworthy, of the Victorian and 
Edwardian. Jane Austen could never 
have been an Elizabethan, nor Walter 
Scott a modern. Great literature, more- 
over, frequently manifests nationalism. 


Soames Forsyte is as English as Lind- 
bergh and The Spirit of St. Louis are 
American. 

After I have made such orientation 
clear to the class, | follow up with the 
difference between literature of knowl- 
edge, which may be “his story” rather 
than history, and literature of power, 
which is the only “history of the human 
soul.” Now I am ready to explain a by- 
product of the course, teaching note- 
taking from the lecture method. From 
mimeographed outlines noting historical 
events as they affect literary output 
(outlines revised and condensed _peri- 
odically, and leaving space for notes), 
I explain that a lecturer unconsciously 
indicates important items by slowing 
tempo or by repetition; that the best 
notes are in outline form. All this can- 
not be accomplished in one day. 

As a text we are fortunate in using 
Adventures in English Literature, 4th 
edition,’ although the Mercury edition 

‘Inglis, Cooper, Oppenheim, and Benet, Ad- 


ventures in English Literature, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 
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affords comparable material. Part I is 
entitled “Bridging the Atlantic.” This 
section includes material on America 
seen through the eyes of modern Eng- 
lish writers. We give special attention 
to “My America,” by John Buchan, and 
his enumeration of the strengths and 
weaknesses of our country. Now we 
are ready for our first long assignment 
in preparation for class discussion. 

1. Of what value is a knowledge of 
past history? (Reference: Herbert 
Hoover’s Memoirs, Volume I.) This 
material is given in lecture form by the 
teacher in the hope that some pupils will 
be tempted at a later date to read the 
book. 

2. What are the dangers of criticisms 
made by the casual tourist ? (Reference: 
Leacock’s “Oxford as I See It.”) The 
essay is available to all members of the 
class. 

3. How do we appraise nations and 
peoples? Was Stalin Russia? Was Mus- 
solini Italy? Is New York America? Is 
Paris France? Are you Gloucester? If 
so, do you have a special responsibility ? 

4. Of what value is tradition? What 
of “Old England” does Buchan find in 
“New England”? 

5. According to Buchan what are our 
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faults? our virtues? Can one generalize 
about a country, especially one as het- 
erogeneous as America? 

6. Contrast the sentiment of “Over 
There” with that of “There Will Al- 
ways Be an England.” 

As this is a group of high IQ students 
preparing to take SAT in May of their 
eleventh year, the discussions are in- 
formal and lively. Because of their New 
England heritage the students are espe- 
cially interested in Question 4. They 
explore traditions of various types, 
lands, and ages, and their effects upon 
posterity. 

Now we are ready for Part II, “Here 
Is England,” and later Part III, “The 
Anglo-Saxon Age.” And in the ensuing 
weeks, with a look at Chaucer and his 
pilgrims and an evaluation of the Ren- 
aissance, we travel on to the age of 
Elizabeth where we linger over Caesar 
and Rosalind, and enjoy in passing a 
third Shakespearean drama that differs 
from student to student, from year to 
year. But we now understand why 
Shakespeare and why the drama. 

Just so, we shall later understand 
why the age of Anne and why the Ro- 
mantic and Victorian eras. 


ALAN SHAPIRO: "Tell Me about Yourself" 


The first assignment that I give to 
my students in September is an impor- 
tant part of our class program for the 
first two weeks, During these two weeks 
I attempt to get as much information 
about my students as I can. The stu- 
dents fiil out questionnaires which call 
for comment on their families, hobbies, 
attitudes towards school school 
subjects, reading interests and habits, 
and radio, television, and movie fa- 


vorites. In addition, I have my pupils 
take a series of diagnostic tests which 
provides information on each pupil’s 
knowledge of good usage, his ability to 
read and to understand what he reads, 
spell, write complete sentences, etc. 

It is the first assignment, however, 
which often provides me with the most 
valuable information. I make this as- 
signment during either the first or sec- 
ond period that I meet with the class. 


THE FIRST ASSIGNMENT 


The assignment is to write an auto- 
biography. 

Since there are usually a few students 
to whom this word is unfamiliar, I 
take a moment to discuss the meanings 
of auto, bio, and graphy and to ask the 
students for other words with these ele- 
ments. 

In making an assignment of an auto- 
biography of the type in which I am in- 
terested I believe that it is important 
not to provide an outline or a series of 
formal questions which the students are 
to answer. An unstructured autobiog- 
raphy seems to me more valuable. 

But to forestall the students’ inevit- 
able questions as to what they are to 
write about I do note on the board and 
ask the students to jot down in their 
notebooks some suggestions for their 
papers. 1 make some such statement as 
this: 

“The main purpose of your autobi- 
ography is to give me an idea of the 
kind of person you think you are. Don’t 
try to tell the whole story of your life. 
Pick out just the things about yourself 
that you think are important for me to 
know about you. Tell me briefly about 
the most important things that have 
happened to you and, if you wish, about 
any problems which you have. If you 
have any physical defects which I 
should know about, tell me. If there is 
any name or nickname by which you 
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would like to be called tell me that too. 
When you have finished your autobiog- 
raphy skip a line and write an additional 
paragraph on what you hope to learn 
in English during the coming year and 
what you, as a student, expect from me. 
Write your paper in ink, write as much 
or as little as you wish, and make just 
one draft of your paper. Your paper 
will not be graded.” 

The final paragraphs of the students’ 
papers, while not a part of their auto- 
biographies, form the basis of class dis- 
cussion and planning sessions in the 
days following my reading of the 
papers. 

The autobiographs themselves are 
not simply read and then discarded. 
After reading them and making appro- 
priate entries in a master class chart and 
in an individual chart, both of which 
cover a wide range of information of a 
type which I have indicated in the first 
paragraph, I file each paper in the stu- 
dent’s individual folder. During the 
year I re-read the papers, for the infor- 
mation they provide is frequently more 
significant when I know the students 
better. 

I have made this type of assignment 
at the beginning of each of the five 
years that I have been teaching and 
have found no other type of first as- 
signment which gives me and my stu- 
dents a better start for the school year. 


HELEN THORNTON: While Enrollments May Change 


The first assignment in English at 
Arsenal Technical High School en- 
counters some problems peculiar to a 
large school. A seven-or ten-day period 
elapses before enrollments are settled so 
that the rental texts can be issued. To 
meet this situation, the English teachers 


must observe some uniformity in as- 
signments. At the same time each must 
“sell” the course, introduce briefly the 
content of the course as a whole, ac- 
quaint herself with the pupils and the 
pupils with each other, and create an 
environment favorable to learning. 
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For the uniform assignments, the 
English Department at Tech has pre- 
pared a booklet in which are lists of 
spelling words, fifty for each grade, 
with four spelling rules, and other ma- 
terials. These are purchased by all 
Freshmen, and supposedly preserved. 
The first assignment, then, must deal 
with spelling. The teacher may add 
other material from the course as time, 
and the caliber of the class, permit. 

In second-semester sophomore 
class, I often give the spelling part of 
the first assignment on new words in 
the English IV list plus review words 
from the lists for previous grades of 
English to which the four spelling rules 
apply. I ask that each student prepare 
a paper with each rule copied and the 
words listed beneath the right rule. As 
there are only five or six words for each 
rule in each set of fifty words, the 
actual writing of this paper will not 
take long; only the finding of the 
words may prove slow-going. 

I try to avoid the boredom that might 
arise if the lessons of these opening 
days were devoted entirely to drill-type 
material. Therefore, in the first assign- 
ment, to the spelling paper TI add 
homework of a different nature and of 
equal importance, since it will prepare 
for the literature of this course, which 
stresses the American heritage. I ask 
pupils to locate upon a wall-map of the 
United States places where they spent 
their summer vacations and the routes 
they followed to get there. The topics 
to be developed from this study of the 
map, I instruct them, are not to be in 
the nature of travel-talks but of in- 
formational talks, telling what they 
learned about different states and 
regions of the country; how each dif- 
fered from our own “corn belt,” for 
instance; how a mountainous area de- 
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veloped a different way of life from the 
plains; how climates differed and af- 
fected ways of living and working, etc. 
I encourage the bringing of pictures 
with which to illustrate the talks; and 
souvenirs, especially, as they will point 
up clearly some special features or 
products peculiar to states or regions. 
Pupils who may not have traveled are 
told that they can make contributions, 
too, using advertisements in magazines 
or travel sections in newspapers as their 
sources of supply for pictures; that if 
they have no magazines or papers at 
home, they may come to me after school 
and clip from advertising sections of 
the magazines upon the classroom shelf. 
In short, all must contribute to this 
project for the week—a bulletin-board 
display of the best illustrations to be 
arranged by regions in the United 
States according to the judgment of a 
student-committee, its members to be 
chosen by the class from among those 
who proved, in their talks, to be the best 
informed on the subject of regional 
America. 


Such a combination of material in a 
first assignment takes more time to de- 
scribe than to assign. I find that it 
proves, usually, to be a_ successful, 
worth-while assignment, since it ful- 
fills the requirements set up for it: it 
serves (1) to introduce the course in its 
various phases (including, remotely, 
the magazine-study unit); (2) to ac- 
quaint members of the class with each 
other; (3) to introduce pupils to the 
teacher by a more direct, less self-con- 
scious method than in the letter of in- 
troduction used in freshman year; (4) 
to stimulate the interest of the pupils in 
the course in such a way as to make 
them feel that a new adventure awaits 
them. 


° | | | 


THE FIRST ASSIGNMENT 


C. B. WILLARD: Taking Inventory 


The first assignment should be above 
all one that the pupils will enjoy, while 
realizing that they are achieving some- 
thing worth while. It must have mo- 
tivating force that will cause them to 
look forward to the work ahead with 
some degree of eagerness. Keeping 
them interested and eager through the 
weeks of necessary writing and study 
and preparation of reports is, of course, 
a continual challenge that looms larger 
as the year advances; but getting off to 
a good start helps for a long time. Dur- 
ing the first weeks of a year or a term, 
the pupils should get the feeling that 
this is what they have been waiting for. 
Now English is going to be a pleasant 
class, and they really are going to learn 
what they need to know. 

One of the best first assignments I 
know is to ask the pupils to help in 
planning the year’s or semester’s work. 
I use this plan in most of my classes 
three times a year, at the beginning of 
each new twelve-week period. It works 
best at the beginning of the second 
quarter, but it is popular and helpful in 
each quarter. In a general discussion on 
the first day I explain to the class that 
we are to work together for a certain 
period for their improvement in the use 
of language. “What do you want?” I 
ask. They think out loud for a few 
minutes, and naturally there is little 
agreement. There are always several 
who ask for grammar. “We need more 
grammar,” someone says. “That is, we 
don’t especially want it; but, I suppose, 
we ought to have it.” “Let’s do some 
free reading,” another suggests. “Could 
we do a unit in Shakespeare, or how 
about working out a unit with the his- 
tory class like [sic] we did last year?” 
asks another. “I won’t be popular for 


saying this,” somebody says, “but I 
need a lot of writing. Can’t we have 
more composition work and maybe a re- 
view of letter writing?” There are al- 
ways some who say, “Just literature.” 
“Well, I want you to think about it,” 
I tell them. “Here’s what I want you 
to do.” And I give them the assignment. 
I ask them to prepare a statement in 
three parts using these specific titles: 
I. What Did We Do in English Class 
Last Term? 
II. What Did I Personally Achieve ? 
III. What Should We Do Next? 


The first part is to be an outline in cor- 
rect form, and they may use their text- 
books and notes to give precise infor- 
mation. The second part is to be a well- 
developed paragraph or two, in which 
they are to be frank as to what they 
feel they have obtained from the Eng- 
lish class during the previous quarter. 
If they have been in my class during the 
previous quarter, they are urged to 
comment constructively on the conduct 
of the class and to make suggestions as 
to what might have been done to make 
their achievement greater. In the third 
part the pupils state in any form they 
wish what they think should be done 
during the ensuing term. To stimulate 
them to do their best, I assure them that 
I shall grade each part of the statement 
for its mechanical correctness and its 
effectiveness. 

A day or two later the papers are 
done, and we again have a class discus- 
sion of the problem. Several things 
have been accomplished. The whole as- 
signment is a good exercise in composi- 
tion, with a purpose. In outlining the 
work done in the previous term, the 
pupils are rather pleasantly surprised 
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at the experiences they have had, and 
they are reminded of items which they 
failed to master and which they would 
like to work with further. Part two 
gives them a chance to evaluate their 
own achievement. What they have 
found of value to their own develop- 
ment frequently surprises the teacher 
and helps him in future planning. Part 
three lays the groundwork for planning 
a term’s activities, 

Certain stipulations must be made 
before the planning begins: our cur- 
riculum has certain requirements that 
must be met. But there is broad leeway 
for adaptation to the needs of the par- 
ticular class. Some of these needs the 
teacher thinks he knows, and he ex- 
presses them to the class. Then the class 
suggests the work to be done. The sug- 
gestions are of all types, frequently in- 
volving method as well as content and 
timing. A senior class will ask for an 
intensive grammar review—in the last 
quarter. A junior class wants to begin 
the year with a unit on modern Amer- 
ican poetry. Sophomores ask for work 
in the novel. A junior group say they 
need to know how to write the term 
paper that Miss is going to 
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require in American History next 
month. Certain seniors would like to 
write some short stories. A junior class 
wants a unit on the newspaper in which 
they will put out a class paper. Often 
a class will ask for a diagnostic test 
(they don’t, of course, call it that) to 
determine what grammar and usage 
they should study. Everybody wants 
spelling. 

From the various suggestions made, 
usually amid interested discussion, a 
general outline of the term’s work is 
prepared. The teacher has the job of 
organizing it into teaching units, but at 
least he knows that the pupils are happy 
in the thought that they have helped 
plan the work and that they will get at 
least in part what they ask for. 
Strangely—or maybe not so strangely 
—what the group asks for is almost 
always good. They plan a serious, am- 
bitious, and realistic program. It fre- 
quently means unexpected preparation 
of new material for the teacher, for 
groups vary somewhat in their needs 
and demands from year to year; but 
most teachers welcome variety and the 
enthusiasm that comes with a well- 
motivated class. 


Worthy Westerns— [Continued from page 286] 


in reading—at least in anything the 
teacher recommends, For his case the 
worthy Westerns may offer a specific 
and helpful resource. In such books as 


Indian Country and The Canyon the 
teacher may find his own reading time 
well invested. 


“Depth” Reading II: The Figures 


io MAY have the impression, as I 
have had until recently, that today’s 
high school students are adept in the 
use of figurative language. But don’t 
let their “hassel,” ‘‘on ice,” or whatever 
is their latest popular expression mis- 
lead you. Some day, soon, put a few of 
your own more literary figurative ex- 
pressions on the blackboard and ask 
your students to translate them into 
literal language. You'll experience a 
surprise. 

You may say, “Well, who cares? 
Figurative language bulks small in 
comparison with our literal language.” 

True. Perhaps only a meagre ten per- 
cent or thereabouts of written expres- 
sion is figurative; but—that same 
meagre percentage carries certain hu- 
man insights conveyable in no other 
way, insights that bring to the reader, 
and especially to the young reader, a 
new or finer sense of proportion, or 
sense of humor, or sense of human dig- 
nity, or a new dimension on life itself. 

And there are no dictionaries to 
which the troubled figurative-language 
reader may go for help. 

Besides figurative language is being 
moved up into greater prominence, to- 
day, by two much-read groups of 
writers, one of them composed of those 
many writers who are attempting to 
explain something heretofore unex- 
plained to the layman-on-the-street 
(outer space, science’s new reaches, 
philosophy’s new  comprehensions) ; 
or attempting to recount experiences 
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not heretofore experienced by humans 
(oceanography, breaking the sound 
barrier). It is noticeable that these “ex- 
plaining” writers are driven, on almost 
every page of their writing, into figura- 
tive language—as if they had not been 
able to find the right word or the 
right expression within literal lan- 
guage; or as if they had suddenly, each 
time, realized that the layman would 
not be able to endure the heavy literal- 
language explanation any longer. J. Y. 
Cousteau, in his Silent World, for in- 
stance, uses figurative language to tell 
us how it feels to be fifty fathoms down 
in only a skin-diving suit. “There was 
no roof and no floor in the blue 
room. . . . The distant purr of the 
Diesel . . . swelled to a giant beat, the 
rhythm of the world’s heart... . Every- 
thing in the world was thick. My fingers 
were sausages. My tongue was a tennis 
ball... . The air was syrup. The water 
jelled around me as though I were 
smothered in aspic. . . .” Imagine the 
same account in literal language. In 
The Ocean River, the authors, Henry 
Chapin and F. G. Walton Smith, offer 
many instances of the reader’s need for 
a swing-over from literal to figurative 
language. Each time, as I felt myself 
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begin to “labor” through the literal lan- 
guage, having flayed and frayed my 
reluctant imagination too long, the 
figurative expression was flashed in, 
just in time. After I had been plodding 
along literally from the Paleozoic Era 
on down through two more eras, for 
instance, expanding and contracting 
along with poor old Earth, what relief 
I felt to meet this quick summary: 
“The slow breathing of the earth giant 
lifted its crust into mountainous chains 
once more.” 

The other group making consider- 
able use of figurative language today 
is that group of our contemporary 
literary “greats” not-so-greats 


whose fetish for smal! words has left 
them no choice but to resort to figura- 
tive language whenever they have had 
to convey some new insight or subtlety 
or dimension. Their figurative expres- 
sions are everywhere in this article. 


This rate of increase seems to indi- 
cate that the possible ten percent esti- 
mation for figurative expression may 
soon become fifteen or twenty. 

Figurative expressions, easily 
comprehended by adults, are strangely 
difficult for young readers. I do not 
mean the “pretty” figures, nor do I 
mean those students who read figura- 
tive language literally. I am concerned 
exclusively with the hard-working 
figures used in those places in written 
expression where communication be- 
tween writer and reader is vital; and 
with those students who can manage 
figurative language but who still do 
not, for some reason, get the com- 
munication. The number of these latter 
students in your classes attempting to 
read your literature assignments might 
surprise you. You may find, as I have, 
that many of your students do not even 
comprehend their own popular expres- 
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sions, but are “managing” them by the 
memorization device we use on literal 
language. Under this device their 
figures have been stripped of all rich- 
ness and reference and insights. 

Another fact that may have misled 
you, as it has heretofore misled me, 
is that the spoken figurative expression 
is easily understood for the simple 
reason that the speaker gives his figura- 
tive expression all the loving care that 
intonation, effective pause, and proper 
emphasis can convey. Try using a 
figure, in speech, yourself, and you'll 
find yourself doing the same thing. But 
for the young person, this same, quite 
comprehensible figurative expression all 
too often becomes, in cold print, quite 
incomprehensible; then he needs help. 

Finally, also, we will all grant that 
figurative language is, on the whole, 
more difficult and more often incom- 
prehensible than literal language by 
reason of the fact that figurative lan- 
guage carries not only those all-too- 
well-known difficulties innate in literal 
language but a choice collection of 
difficulties of its own. It has, in short, 
a double load. 

Out of sheer frustration and curi- 
osity, I one day started listing the 
figures not understood by a high per- 
centage of my students. It was im- 
mediately obvious that the figures had 
different bases for difficulty. Tabula- 
tion brought ten differences, and these 
differences simplified down into four 
categories, 

Into category one, the most super- 
ficial, least important group (given first 
because it has seemed wise to work 
from least to most difficult), I have 
“dumped” three kinds of figurative ex- 
pressions that have a common flaw (for 
the teenager} in that they are too con- 
trived. 


“DEPTH 


One of these contrived types is the 
figure that is built on another, well- 
established figure. If the young reader 
isn’t acquainted with the “other” figure, 
he can not set up communication be- 
tween himself and the author. Without 
assistance he can only memorize the 
expression as if it were literal and use 
it “blindly.” A good example of this 
kind of figure is Bamboo Curtain, in- 
comprehensible until the teenager real- 
izes it has been built on Iron Curtain. 
Another is a tidbit in J. C. Kesselring’s 
Arsenic and Old Lace, “flatheads,” 
which had to have clarification through 
“flatfoot” before Kesselring’s line got 
the laugh it always gets from adults. 
You can imagine what happened when 
an “alerted’”’ student demanded, later, 
in class, an explanation of Sidney 
Howard’s odd title, The Silver:Cord. 
Umbilical-ward we went. Often this 


type of figure doesn’t so much remain 
incomprehensible as misses fire com- 
pletely, and the student decides he has 
a “dud” on his hands, as some of mine 
decided in the case of Burton Rascoe’s 
figure, “In national affairs a million 
is only a drop in the budget.” Until 


clarified through “bucket” this state- 
ment was pointless. J. A. Livingston's 
“He lifted himself up by his bootlicks” 
seemed a very “odd” statement until 
clarified by “bootstraps,” but, of course, 
bootstraps had to be clarified, too, by 
one of the teacher’s memories. In Al 
Hirschfeld’s “a man with both feet 
planted firmly in the clouds” the word 
firmly threw many. They needed not 
only “one foot in the clouds” but ‘on 
the ground” badly. When we con- 
sidered Alice Barnhill’s “He’s a chip 
off the old glacier,” many of us didn’t 
even know “chip off «he old block,” 
let alone this one off a glacier. Chris- 
topher Hale’s “Don’t slam your mind 
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in my face” needed door. Those who 
hadn’t read A Tale of Two Cities drew 
a blank on “The tumbrils are rolling 
in Washington these days.” Elizabeth 
Greene’s “Her wit was her unwooing” 
got only stares, too; as did also John 
Kemp’s “universities bursting at their 
semesters,” and R. E. Kessler’s “‘lieu- 
tenant with delusions of commander.” 
Another of these contrived figures 
needing clarification is the figure built 
on whatever is its opposite. This con- 
trast is a concealed contrast, too; or, 
worse, even, an assumed one. “Cold 
war,” for instance, meant nothing to 
my young and uninitiated until its op- 
posite, “hot war,” was called to mind. 
“Tron Curtain” had to be clarified on 
skrim or gauze curtain, and even then 
I had to add “through which one can 
see.” Charlie MeCarthy’s “Peace is 
raging throughout the world” needed 
“War is raging,” and Walter Winchell’s 
“He’s quite a pessimist—always build- 
ing dungeons in the air” had to have 
castles before teenager faces cleared. 
We paused for a moment over “castles 
in the air,”’ too, as some had never con- 
sidered its possibilities before. In like 
manner, “fair-weather friendships,” 
“the mouse’s share,” and the like 
needed their opposites. Even the old- 
timer, “Born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth,” was better after mention of 
lead, although the word silver had al- 
ready done noble service on its own. 
The third and last of these con- 
trived figures, and the only one that 
seems to have any chance of perma- 
nency, is the figure based on a cliche 
assumption (and sometimes on a false 
assumption, at that). The present-day 
teenager of my acquaintance always 
questions this kind of figure, true or 
false, and seems to dislike it. Recently, 
for example, a class in American Liter- 
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ature refused to go along with Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s figurative description 
of Daniel Webster. “A brow like a 
mountain,” reduced to a high forehead, 
didn’t spell great intelligence for them, 
until they were shown some drawings 
of pre-historic, ape-foreheaded man. 
But even then many of them grumbled. 
Webster’s “mouth like a mastiff’”’ (note 
the literal-language incomplete com- 
parison) displeased them, too, with its 
too-pat assumption. Another cliche as- 
sumption, “bump of knowledge,” when 
explained, made the class look sorry 
(for their poor, ignorant forebears). 
They refused, in like manner, to accept 
the assumptions in red head, bull- 
necked, broad-shouldered, chinless, 


green-eyed, low brow, and the like. 
The second category also contains 

three different kinds of figures, each 

difficult because of some kind of de- 


liberate omission. 

The most obvious of these is the 
figurative expression that is elliptical 
in some way. This young-reader-wor- 
rier is often one or other of our amus- 
ing old friends, metonymy and synec- 
doche. For instance, when we read 
“The Cop and the Anthem,” O’Henry’s 
“bluecoats” didn’t have policemen in 
them until we got busy and filled them 
in; and in Steele’s “Footfalls” “the 
eye and the letter of the law” remained 
an eye and a letter for fully two min- 
utes, one day. Stevenson’s “The wolf 
and the pig struggled together in his 
face” wasn’t resolved into avarice and 
greed without effort. And you can 
imagine what they did, at first, with 
“wolf.” We didn’t see the jackrabbit, 
or any rabbit, jack or otherwise, in 
“high-tailed it home’ until we had 
help; nor did we see that speed was 
indicated, even then. “Top Brass” and 
“That’s a chestnut” required help from 
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across-desk, too. Afterwards I heard 
a student say “top brasses.” Literal- 
language trouble squeezing in there! 

The second kind of worrisome ex- 
pression in this second category is the 
figure that carries some allusion, and 
it can be listed under this category be- 
cause allusion seems always to be given 
elliptically. Cleverer and “smarter,” 
that way? Adults have great fun re- 
calling characters or filling in missing 
parts of a saying or quotation, but 
not the teenager. He is short-circuited 
by such expressions as “a busman’s 
holiday,” “ivory tower slant,” “some- 
thing rotten in Denmark,” “the turn 
of the screw,” “a Herculean effort,” 
“He’s crossed his Rubicon,” “Mars is 
stalking again,” “The four horsemen 
are riding,” “built a better mousetrap,” 
“sent up a trial balloon,” “jumped the 
gun,” “old school-tie appointment,” 
“the shot heard round the world,” and 
the like, ad infinitum. 

England’s literature is peppered with 
such elliptical allusion, as all students 
of that island’s past and present out- 
put know, and this habit is a very 
charming one to us adults (who hasn’t 
enjoyed Dorothy Sayer for this very 
trait?), but our poor teenager becomes 
very unhappy with allusion to the right 
of him, ellipsis to the left of him. . . 

The third and last of these figures 
with some kind of omission is the figu- 
rative expression that carries implica- 
tion; for example, “dollar diplomacy,” 
“a lion hunter,” “written in water,” 
“built on sand.” Cheerful teenagers 
often fail to look for the negative slant 
that is found so often in implication. 
Mine failed, recently, for instance, al- 
most toa student, to get the negative im- 
plications in Frederick Sullens’s “He 
can convey a minnow of thought into a 
whale of sound,” insisting, “positively,” 
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that whoever he was he could take 
something unimportant and uninterest- 
ing and make it into something wonder- 
ful! They had trouble with the implica- 
tions in “As soon as she left, she was 
the life of the party,” and until they 
received help they extracted only a 
minimum out of G. K. Chesterton’s 
“The proprietor went into convulsions 
of courtesy,” and Van Wyck Mason’s 
“mahogany-faced sea captains.” 

Category three contains figures with 
reader-difficulties emanating from the 
very language in which the figure has 
been expressed. 

The first kind of figure that fails to 
make it to the teenager’s homeplate is 
the figurative expression that contains 
an obsolescent word or an obsolescent 
reference. “Dated,” as my students 
say, and for them this word means 
“more than five years old.” Strip the 
following figures of their reference and 
you'll get, also, what some of my stu- 
dents “extracted.” “Don’t be a dog in 
the manger.” Why there? I don’t get 
it. “He’s showing the white feather.” 
In his hat? “A wild cavalry of March 
winds.” Hmm. Cavalry? Hmm. “I was 
only his whipping boy.” Gee! “He 
shucked and winnowed the morning 
mail.” Scolded? “Thumbs down on 
that.” Hitchhiker? No. Wrong way. 
Hmm. 

Sometimes a single obsolescent word 
withholds the figure’s meaning from the 
young reader. In his parents’ news- 
paper and in his history assignments 
he meets such terms of yesteryear as 
witch-hunting, muckraking, Copper- 
head, and carpetbaggers, and doesn’t 
know what they mean. In literature 
assignments he meets such worriers as 
Louise Kent’s “‘clippership clouds” (out 
of which my students got a big, com- 
mercial plane); and Longfellow’s 
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“From the cool cisterns of the midnight 
air” (in which cisterns said nothing at 
all to my California students); and 
Paul Gallico’s “skein of geese” (which 
worried even the girls). But in “The 
candidates succumbed before his glori- 
ous diction” the one who traveled to 
the dictionary knew. Those candidates 
were talked to death. 

A second incomprehensible figure in 
this category is the one that contains 
a big word. And big doesn’t mean to 
the teenager what it means to you and 
me. The other day half a class didn’t 
know what perils and mimic mean. 
These words had gone over the horizon 
beyond their lower sights. (No “Perils 
of Pauline” in their lives. And they 
“imitate.”)) The Steinbecks and Hem- 
ingways and their like have put big 
words on the shelf today, with the re- 
sult that teenagers cannot manage such 
figures as Ernest Page’s “His nose was 
a topographical error”; Budd Schul- 
berg’s “Hollywood—a world fenced in 
with exclamation marks, where hyper- 
bole is the mother tongue”; Edward 
Hope’s “‘a panoramic smile” ; Frederick 
F. Van de Water’s “the admonishing 
finger of a church steeple’; Edward 
Artin’s “Her ailment is not only 
chronic but chronicle’; and Sally 
Carrighar’s weasel “driven by insati- 
able hungers of the nerves.” In Marquis 
James’s “The sinister weapon of tact,” 
not only sinister but weapon had to be 
“forced.” 

The third and last of these figurative 
expressions that have difficulties im- 
bedded in the language in which they 
are expressed is a type of figure that 
contains a word that has acquired mul- 
tiple meanings. And, of course, the fig- 
ure contains the oddest of these multi- 
ple meanings (oddest for that particular 
sentence). It is my understanding that 
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these multiple meanings come, in part, 
as a result of the figurative expression’s 
being finally accepted as one of the 
word’s literal meanings and listed as 
such under the particular word in any 
good dictionary. So figurative language 
finally becomes literal! Figures of this 
type carry troub’:, as usual, for the 
younger reader. Consider, for instance, 
“The farmer had to harvest his crops 
without any hands,” and O’Henry’s 
“His heart responded thrillingly to 
this novel mood.” Of course, context is 
in there working, but not always hard 
enough to bring the meaning through. 
Here’s another: “He wouldn’t answer, 
just fenced.” And, as a_ colleague 
pointed out, perhaps the picture called 
up by “vested interests” isn’t so in- 
accurate after all. “He hedged” has 
meant nothing, literally or figuratively, 
so far, to my students. Neither has “an 
initial effort.” 


Into the fourth and final category 
can be tossed all those figurative ex- 
pressions that have a reference that is 
unfamiliar to the teenage reader. (The 


author has traveled too much, the 
United States is too big as yet, and so 
is the world, and there are too many 
different things for the teenager. He 
“just doesn’t get it.”) He stares at 
Benet’s “eyes like burning anthracite” 
and cries ‘“What’s anthracite?” and 
when I explain out of my Middle- 
western background, he still looks at 
me blankly. He can’t imagine the hard- 
coal burner with its isinglass “eyes.” 
And when I exclaim, as I sometimes 
do, “I’m fit to be tied,” the student is 
cheated completely of the lovely picture 
of his teacher thrown and being roped 
and tied by a rough and ready cowboy, 
or by the men with the white coats. 
The same short circuiting is true for 
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“wet behind the ears,” and “Leave him 
face,” “nice Nellie quotation marks,” 
“IT don’t pull my punches,” and “a 
duck’s-back conscience.” Aldous Hux- 
ley’s “Far off the mountains traced 
their graph of boom and slump” can 
be guessed at superficially, but is not 
all there. 

The other day a student who typed 
a page of figurative expressions for me 
confessed she didn’t know what many 
of them meant. Investigation unearthed 
among others two of my favorites that 
I would not have suspected as offering 
trouble: “The highway looked like a 
parade of cats at night” and Kay 
Keyes’ “In the dark a cat turned her 
headlights in my direction.” These 
seemed pointless to her. She had never 
met a cat at night, had no idea the 
eyes were luminous! City children 
might well miss the “vital” part of the 
picture in such expressions as Elizabeth 
Dunn’s “a surf of voices,” or Hilda 
Mauck’s “a geyser of chatter,” as they 
might also in I. G. Mackenzie’s “a 
baby caterpillaring across the floor.” 
And, of course, it goes without saying 
that rural students would have difficulty 
of the same type with figures built on 
city life. 

And then, like a heavy wet blanket 
over all these difficulties, is the fact 
that many a_ student’s imaginative 
powers are inadequate or that some 
figures require too intricate an imagina- 
tive following. Or both. Herbert Reed’s 
“But meaning is an arrow that reaches 
its mark when least encumbered with 
feathers” is true, true. Many of my 
student’s can’t go alone through such 
figurative expressions as, for instance, 
Galsworthy’s “She talks in stepping- 
stones so that you have to jump to 
follow her,” and “Beech, the butler, 
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entered stately procession,” and 
Steinbeck’s “the thin, penetrating tone 
of a violin feeling around for a tune.” 
Carl Sandburg’s powerful conclusion 
on Captain Colin Kelly, Jr.’s heroic 
act, “He was a nurseling of destiny 
who forgot himself into immortality,” 
snags the young reader twice. What is 
a “nurseling of destiny” and what is 
meant by “forgot” ? Many haven’t been 
able to get the meaning out of Marce- 
lene Cox’s “She talks in high gear and 
thinks in low.” The look of apprecia- 
tion comes slowly, too, for such bits as 
Steinbeck’s “neck like a celery stalk,” 
and Martha Ostenso’s “a knotted string 
of a woman,” and Elizabeth Alexan- 
der’s “two pear-shaped ladies.” 

One of Don Marquis’s figurative ex- 
pressions, “Publishing a volume of 
verse is like dropping a rose petal into 
the Grand Canyon and waiting for an 
answer” ties up many a reader, I find, 
but is always worth the effort required. 
One of its difficulties lies in the fact 
that it has not the usual one point of 
likeness but two points of likeness be- 
tween the things “compared.” The 
second point of likeness usually proves 
too difficult; therefore “waiting for an 
answer” fails to say anything to many 
students. 

When simple analysis isn’t enough 
for clarifying certain rather more diffi- 
cult figurative expressions, then you 
may find as we did that there are great 
gains in having students act out some 
of these “mulish” figurative expres- 
sions. When 120 students failed to 
catch the meaning in Joyce Cary’s “a 
young girl with a face like an un- 
addressed envelope,” and said that it 
meant that the girl was “lost” or 
“plain” and, by inference, therefore, 
“homely,”I secured an envelope, put 
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the pages of an old letter into it and 
held it up. “If I write an address on 
this,” I queried, “what will probably 
happen to this envelope?” They knew. 
I drove home the point with “and what 
will happen if I don’t?” Then, and 
only then, did they see that “lost” and 
“homely” were not the message hidden 
in this figure. Hidden is right! 

Another figurative expression that 
needed acting out was the surprisingly 
difficult expression of George Bly 
Shaw’s, “The elms go down Main 
Street arm in arm.” A rough sketch 
on the blackboard left the class un- 
satisfied. It turned out that they 
couldn’t dream up couples for “arm in 
arm’’! Couples aren’t so detached now- 
adays, it seems. 

We also acted out “Her hands 
dropped open, spilling dismay,” and 
“He shrugged into his coat.” (These 
would be good to begin with.) We did 
also J. C. Basden’s “A policeman con- 
ducting his traffic orchestra,” and Time 
Magazine’s “He wolfed down a sand- 
wich.” 

And, finally, a few minutes spent in 
“unmixing” mixed metaphors will 
bring the students not only pleasure 
but a decided gain in clarity. And there 
is no quicker way to clarify and thereby 
get the “thoughtful laughter” so de- 
sired than to act out two or three badly 
mixed metaphors. We had fun “taking 
arms against a sea of troubles” and in 
showing how “the stars stabbed the 
blue cup of the night.” And though 
we couldn’t quite act them out, we did 
get a laugh out of such mixtures as “In 
those days printers used the rotary 
press to cut each other’s throats,” and 
“This probe netted five officers,” and 
“He found himself on the horns of a 
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Bridging Gaps between Levels 


Ax YONE who teaches, as I do, at both 
the secondary-school and the college 
levels cannot help being conscious of 
one of the major gaps in our educa- 
tional system. College teachers com- 
plain that their students simply are 
not ready for college work. My fellow- 
teachers in the high school are similarly 
dissatisfied with the preparation of the 
young people who enter their classes. 
All of this is an old story. But I be- 
lieve that these complaints, though as 
frequent as ever, are becoming more 
moderate: that there is less desire than 
there once was to determine guilt, and 
a greater desire to take constructive 
action and to unite in a common effort 
to deal with a common problem. 

There is heartening evidence that 
such an effort is being made, and on 
a wider scale than ever before. Teach- 
ers attending college classes in summer 
sessions want to know how they can 
unify their labors. Local teachers’ 
groups throughout the country assem- 
ble for discussion and planning. Meet- 
ings of the kind which we are holding 
today are becoming frequent. The work 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
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English, with its individual leaders and 
researchers, its committees and study 
groups, and its pooling and dissemina- 
tion of the experiences and the thinking 
of hundreds of teachers, gives us 
further reassurance that some progress 
will inevitably be made. We are hope- 
ful that professional solidarity and 
greater mutual understanding will help 
us to deal with the apparent divergence 
of aims and methods in the elementary 
school, the high school, and the col- 
lege. 

For example, many high school 
teachers have asked what their English 
students will need in order to do suc- 
cessful work in college; many college 
teachers have helped to supply an an- 
swer, which, reduced to its common 
terms, is almost anti-climactic in its 
simplicity. These college instructors 
say: “We do not expect the teaching 
of some common body of subject- 
matter as a guarantee of success in 
college. If our students have read 
widely and have intellectual curiosity 
and a rich background of knowledge, 
we are grateful, of course. But most 
of all we want literacy. It is our task 
to furnish the special knowledges re- 
quired for professional competency. 
We can carry out this task if our stu- 
dents can express themselves clearly in 
speech and writing, if they can under- 
stand what they read and what they 
hear.” 

This is what college teachers have 


_ told me. We all know that their request 


is not really simple, not easy to satisfy. 
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At the same time, it would appear to be 
as good a prescription for vocational or 
terminal students as for college-pre- 
paratory students. It is certainly a 
major part of our common purpose in 
teaching English. To the extent that 
we succeed in fulfilling the aim of 
teaching essential skills, we shall be 
working at the very core of the prob- 
lem which we are all trying to deal 
with. 

I must confess to you, however, that 
I do not believe that the gaps between 
levels in our schools are anything more 
than a symptom of a gap which is far 
more serious. I mean the gap which 
exists, and will continue to exist, at all 
levels and in every classroom, between 
the most advanced and the most re- 
tarded students. This is the problem 
which I should like to emphasize. What- 
ever we may do to help each student 
to achieve, to the limit of his powers, 
a mastery of essential skills, we can 
never bring about a uniformity of de- 
velopment in all students. Never will 
all individuals be equally prepared to 
do the work of whatever grades they 
may be in. Never will all elementary 
school students be equally prepared for 
high school, or all high school students 
for college. Yet we wonder what we 
can do to handle this problem; how we 
can bridge this gap. 

One solution I think we should re- 
ject. As a profession, we have become 
critical of the theory of minimum es- 
sentials: that uniform standards be set 
for all students at a particular grade- 
level, and that no one shall be promoted 
until he has met them. “Minimum es- 
sentials” have often been too minimal 
and not sufficiently essential. They are 
frequently applied to grammar cr spell- 
ing, or to other skills which are rather 
easily measurable on a mechanical scale. 
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But the really essential skills which it 
is our business to promote, the skills of 
reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing are not so easy to measure me- 
chanically. If the student who has not 
learned to spell and punctuate has not 
mastered the minimum essentials, how 
about the one who writes with con- 
ventional correctness but with monoto- 
nous and disconnected sentences, un- 
supported generalizations, or isolated 
paragraphs which bear no evident rela- 
tionship to one another, or to the topic 
as a whole? What can we do to bring 
this writer up to standard, or at least 
closer to the standard? 

In that millennial day when teachers 
have fewer classes and fewer students 
in each class, we shall probably do more 
to treat these students as individuals, to 
help them to grow as rapidly as they are 
able. In the meantime, we ask how we 
can try to ensure that all are taught 
what they really need, and not re- 
taught what they have already learned. 
I believe that the answer is to con- 
centrate on essentials rather than on 
minimum essentials. 

We might use grammar as an il- 
lustration, because it is a subject in 
which the wide range of student under- 
standing—and misunderstanding—can 
easily be seen, and because it is a 
subject still more or less systematically 
taught through most of the grades of 
our schools, and during the freshman 
year of college. It is also often re- 
taught to those who have already 
learned the minimum essentials, and 
this without notably improving the 
knowledge of those who have not al- 
ready grasped the subject. Let us as- 
sume for the sake of the discussion that 
grammar is, or may be, of some use 
in improving the student’s ability to 
express himself. Next, let us settle 
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upon certain concepts of whose useful- 
ness we feel assured. We know that 
when a young child, instead of express- 
ing all of his ideas in simple sentences, 
begins to use an occasional when or if 
clause, he is starting to use subordina- 
tion. When he begins to use a series of 
words or phrases in place of starting a 
new predication for each idea, he is 
beginning to use parallel construction. 
Perhaps he will never learn to use, or 
need to use, the complex and balanced 
sentences of Sir Winston Churchill, 
but as his thinking matures he will need 
to find sentence-patterns which match 
his growing powers of thought. Instead 
of teaching many facts which he does 
not need, we can stay with the business 
at hand. If our student needs to know 
about phrases and clauses, let us teach 
him phrases and clauses as we demon- 
strate from his own writing that he 
needs to know more about them in 
order to write better. As he learns 
about them, let him try to put them to 
work. 

If skill in manipulating sentences is 
an essential, this is not to say that 
sentence-patterns are everything, or 
that it does not matter whether the 
student uses appropriate English. We 
want him to be able to spell the words 
which he uses in his writing. We want 
him to develop a sense of the varieties 
of English available for his use, so that 
he will know when a colloquial or even 
a slangy style is suitable and when it 
is not. If we decide not to quibble over 
an occasional split infinitive, we still 
will not accept cheerfully such a state- 
ment as a ninth grader once made to 
me: “Him and me drug the cat out 
from in under of the piano.” It seems 
to me, though, that the traditional 
remedy for sub-standard English is 
worse than inadequate. It consisted of 


teaching the same grammar, year after 
year, in remorseless detail, on the as- 
sumption that the ability to identify 
noun cases would get rid of “him and 
me went,” and that conjugating verbs 
would eliminate “we drug the cat.” 
Many of us, however, have not found 
it profitable to try to develop good Eng- 
lish usage through grammar. The stu- 
dent who has enough language sense 
to understand grammatical analysis 
may want to know grammatical reasons 
why one form is “right” and another 
“wrong,” but grammar and logic are 
often something less than helpful, for 
they would suggest that “It is me’’ is 
in the same category as “Him and me 
went.” Above all, the “Him and me” 
student is the one least likely to see 
through the mysteries of traditional 
grammar. Usage, as its name suggests, 
is a matter of linguistic habit, social 
and individual; our work is to help 
develop better habits. And to dwell 
on shall and will distinctions while 
“Him and me” flourishes is to use a 
squirt-gun on a flaming kennel while 
the house is burning down. The more 
time and effort we can spare from the 
teaching of non-essentials, the more we 
will have to spend in promoting growth 
in skills which transcend the minimum 
essentials. 

How shall we teach the gifted stu- 
dent? His sentences are already good, 
and he already knows about phrases 
and clauses. His English is already cor- 
rect. We want his sentences to be still 
better, and we want him to learn about 
the discriminating choice of words 
which will say exactly what he wants 
to say. If we cannot always give him 
the special attention we should like to 
give, we can do better than to let him 
sit in bored inattention or glib recita- 
tion while familiar concepts are being 
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discussed. We can still let him work on 
the longer paper which he is able to 
write, or read the book which he is 
already mature enough to read. We 
might even, if he is willing, let him act 
as a tutor for the slow students who 
need more special help than the teacher 
can give. Doubtless he will learn more 
than he teaches, even as you and I. 
In short, we need to individualize in- 
struction as much as we can within the 
limitations imposed by the magnitude 
and complexity of our task, to try every 
expedient, however short of ideal, 
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which will bring us even a little closer 
to our aim of letting each student work 
at what he most needs to learn. If we 
find that we have widened the chasm 
between some of our students instead 
of narrowing it, as the fast learners 
outstrip the slow, we need not take 
this to be a sign of failure. On the 
contrary, if we have put first things 
first, and have helped each individual 
to progress as far as his abilities allow, 
I, for one, will feel that we have 
achieved the highest success, the ulti- 
mate reward of our labors. 


Eminence 


Up, up the garden fence you craw, 

Up, up you go, till down vou fall. 
Undaunted by the insurmountable 

You try again. (It’s unaccountable 

What force there is in men and mites 
Impelling them to scale the heights!) 

And tf, at last, bruised, breathless, thin, 
With frantic spurt a perch you win 

Upon the fence-top, have you more 

Of heaven there than you had before? 

No, Either you're in no condition 

Yo glory in your new position, 

Or with the game you're so a-fire 

You must—until you drop—climb higher. 
If bugs could think (and men think twice), 
They'd ask: “Are pinnacles worth the price?” 


Brooktyn, NEw York 
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Enjoying Literature More 
through Group Dynamics 


MARY BALOYAN 


Ons oF our Junior English units that 
I like best was based on our own pri- 
vate test of the usefulness of group- 
dynamics techniques for teaching 
American literature. 

Our purpose was to vitalize the study 
of modern poetry and drama for three 
eleventh-grade English classes. But con- 
flicting published views on the compara- 
tive merits of old and new teaching 
techniques bothered me. I decided to ex- 
periment with a modified use of group 
dynamics that would not require total 
abdication of the teacher, 

To help in the grouping, pupils wrote 
names of classmates with whom they 
would like to work, and of those, if 
any, with whom they would be uncom- 
fortable. After they were organized 
into congenial groups of six, they 
elected group chairmen and recorders. 
Chairmen were to preside over orderly 
group meetings and take leadership in 
carrying out the assignments. Each re- 
corder was to keep both in the group 
journal of his own group and in the 
classbook record a clear, concise, ac- 
curate record of day-to-day assign- 
ments agreed upon by his group. The 
latter account was to provide for absen- 
teeism and to keep me informed of 
progress and habits. Pupils were ad- 
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vised to accept roles of leadership or 
followership according to their needs. 
Some of the brighter ones actually 
chose te be only team members, for the 
social development. 

As we stated, our objective was to 
learn something significant about some 
meritorious American poems and 
dramas. With about three weeks’ time 
allowance, the groups were to study 
about 150 pages of our textbook and to 
supplement this study with a creative 
literary activity involving reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. Each 
activity had to concern itself with teach- 
ing about themes, beliefs, writers, types, 
or works that the group liked, and if 
about a writer, the activity was to con- 
cern what he was saying, how he chose 
to say it, and some critical evaluation. 
Presentations were to be followed by 
group self-evaluations and by class 
evaluations. Eventually, this latter pro- 
vision resulted in a variety of brief 
lively discussions. 

As teacher, I would give general 
guidance and supervision, and special- 
ized help as needed. I suggested a 
dozen general types of activities. I 
guided each class in setting up a few 
precautionary rules, and made the 
general assignment from which the 
small group accomplishments took their 
departure. Each of us had a role in the 
success of the unit. 

I wanted to make certain that pupils 
would meet their responsibilities to 
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themselves, to one another, and to the 
group. The chairman’s leadership was 
to be recognized, but he was to consult 
his group on major decisions. 

We agreed that individuals had these 
rights and obligations: 


1. To work alone or with the group, 
but “your intentions and plans 
must be approved by your group.” 

. To join the group only when pre- 
pared. 

. To participate regularly. 

. To co-operate with both the chair- 
man and the group. 

. To get the teacher’s help when the 
group thought it was needed. 

. To refrain from social conversa- 
tion during work periods. 

. To keep a record of his participa- 
tion: references consulted, time 
spent, and how it was spent. 


We agreed in advance to include in 
this unit some tests, evaluations, and 
ratings. The teacher was to provide 
tests; the class was to share in evalua- 
tion and ratings. Groups were to report 
on sources consulted and to tell what 
they believed the educational values of 
their study had been to themselves and 
the class. They were to tell how they 
divided their group work and how they 
arrived at decisions. 

It was interesting to see the specific 
application that was made of the gen- 
eral suggestions for creative learning 
experiences. Here are some of the sug- 
gestions: 

1. Write an original play. (Produce it if 
you wish.) 

2. Write one or more poems based on 
your own experiences. Present orally 
or mount appropriately. 

. Prepare a report tracing any one 
theme through various authors or 
various arts. 

4. Write for a public forum a series of 
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carefully planned letters in answer to 
attacks in newspaper or magazine 
articles or editorials, Defend what 
you are learning. 

. Write a report on a work or an 
author that you like, adding, if you 
wish, a display of the latter’s work. 

. Organize a verse-speaking choir to 
do one or more fine poems in unison, 
with or without the aid of the teacher. 

. Paint a mural of educational value, 
interpreting the significance, purpose, 
or method of one or more works of 
authors you like. 

. Give a program of poems 
memory. 

. Write and produce an original radio 
program of educational value. 

. Prepare a collection of posters to aid 
in a report, possibly to aid the under- 
standing of a little-understood phase 
of your literary study. 

. Act from memory a dramatization of 
a great play or of important scenes 
from one. 

. Write and produce an original mo- 
tion picture or TV program after do- 
ing research on this type. 


from 


What the students did with these 
ideas was gratifying. One of the most 
artistic results was a verse choir, stand- 
ing quietly to read rogether from mem- 
ory ninety-one lines of “The Creation,” 
a poem by the Negro poet James Wel- 
don Johnson. With reverence and sen- 
sitivity, a quintet of girls and boys 
gave the class a moving poetic experi- 
ence. 

One of the most ambitious undertak- 
ings was the writing of an original play 
based on American material, a conflict 
in an American business man between 
the demands of business and the ethics 
he had been taught in his youth. To 
complicate the challenge, the young 
author wanted to write it with Ameri- 
can humor, including even a supernat- 
ural touch. The teacher’s contribution 
here, as in a few other instances, was 
in brief lectures on the type of litera- 
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ture involved, together with confer- 
ences with the group and the individual 
author. The successes of the play were 
in its characterizations, witty satire, and 
high moral standards. Its greatest need 
for help was in craftmanship, particu- 
larly in the handling of the supernat- 
ural, and the ever present problem of 
this boy, improvement of his spelling. 
The several murals were worked out 
in various ways. The most unified mu- 
ral entitled ‘““The Struggle of Man,” 
was illustrative of the portrait studies 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson. The re- 
vealing themes of the lives of several of 
his people had been woven together into 
a unified panorama of human struggle. 
They were all there: Richard Cory, 
Miniver Cheevy, Bewick Finzer, an Old 
Story, and Christ at Calvary. Sentences 
interpreting the various poems identi- 
fied each sketch. A richly colored chalk 
mural was used to illustrate featured 
plays of three mediums: Sinclair 
Lewis’s television play Ghost Patrol, 
Thornton Wilder’s stage play, Our 
Town, and Paul Gallico’s radio version 
of the Snow Goose. The mural was 
presented through oral critical com- 
mentary. One student group had di- 
vided its mural into vertical colored 
panels starting with a sketch of Robert 
Frost, followed by original sketched 
interpretations of several of Frost’s 
poems. This group led a discussion on 
the fidelity of the interpretations. 
Several groups utilized audio-visual 
equipment. One of them wrote and pro- 
duced a thirty-minute radio panel on 
the subject “What Is Poetry?” In the 
typed script left for our reading table, 
there is evidence of impressive re- 
search, understanding, correctness of 
form, and again, considerable literary 
endeavor. Among several tape record- 
ings was an account of Carl Sandburg 
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and his work. There was one mock TV 
sketch, a dramatization of the life of 
modern flyers. American life came 
through in this study of American 
literature. 

Offerings on the drama included the 
acting of scenes from “Yankee From 
Olympus” and, by special arrangement, 
a one-act play about Benjamin Frank- 
lin and his time. Both from production 
and discussion, it was evident that the 
portrayers had done thorough study in 
an effort to be authentic. It is here, of 
course, that the teacher plays one of 
his best roles, in suggesting better meth- 
ods of work. The pupils were not only 
constantly writing, thinking, reading, 
speaking, relating, analyzing, and learn- 
ing; they were improving their own ca- 
pacities in various respects. 

The study of poetry also took various 
turns. The group that became interested 
in Edgar Lee Masters, and especially in 
his Spoon River Anthology, after ex- 
pending time on the forms and people 
who had influenced Masters, decided to 
give a panel of interpretive readings 
from memory. Although they mem- 
orized more than they gave, they man- 
aged to incorporate into their con- 
tinuity much of their added findings. 
In performance this panel appeared to 
be reading from love for and under- 
standing of what they had studied. One 
of the boys in this group was seen car- 
rying with him a volume of Spoon 
River Anthology wherever he went for 
a few days. He was noticed doing vol- 
untary re-readings from it in his study 
halls. Other groups studying poetry 
conducted a miniature poetry-reading 
contest, wrote original poems in the 
styles of some of the masters they had 
studied, and wrote a booklet of orig- 
inal poems. The teacher’s help for the 
latter group consisted of stimulating the 
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use of the imagination and giving help 
on forms and the use of figurative lan- 
guage. In most of these cases the cre- 
ative learning experience is probably 
more notable than the quality of the fin- 
ished product. 

For one of the groups that became 
lost in too many plans, the teacher had 
to make a suggestion, with the proviso 
that it could be rejected if some better 
idea was available. I did not feel that 
this kind of help denied the group the 
opportunity of gaining group experi- 
ence, for they were given a chance to 
serve the entire class if they chose to do 
so. They compiled brief comments on 
books for what they called “Guide to 
Better Reading.” At the request of this 


group the class wrote concise critical 
comments on books they had enjoyed 
recently; the group edited, screened, 
and improved statements, and planned 


a poster guide. Individuals who had 
read each book evaluated its interest by 
rating it one to four stars—a contem- 
porary touch. Inasmuch as this huge 
poster gives titles, authors, themes, and 
student ratings, it is much used. 

Most of the research-report groups 
illustrated in some way—for Walt 
Whitman, with drawings and represen- 
tations of his beliefs; for Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet, with a panorama of his in- 
terests and imaginative effects. An essay 
attempting to explain T. S. Eliot uti- 
lized the opaque projector. Among 
many interpretive posters about liter- 
ary subjects was one that related Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s American poems to 
other patriotic works. A group that had 
an amateur photographer, a singer, and 
a dancer made an interesting effort that 
didn’t quite succeed. The photographer 
had made a slide of members of the 
group in make-up and costume, imper- 
sonating some writers of lyrics. The 


dancer illustrated chiefly through arm 
movements certain uses of rhythms in 
some poems. And the singer played a 
musical recording of the poem “Velvet 
Shoes.” There followed a formal re- 
port on some masterpieces and char- 
acteristics of lyric writing. 

I encouraged pupils to participate, 
when possible, in more than one type 
of learning experience. Although not 
all the original writings were superior, 
they did serve to give the writers and 
the class better understanding and en- 
joyment. Such a first poetic effort is the 
following poem, attempted as an extra 
by a boy who had already participated 
in the report, “What Is Poetry?” 


At Dawning 


I stood alone upon a sandy dune 

And thought how handsome was the half- 
light there— 

Not dark, not dawn, but somewhere in 
between, 

A glimpse of daybreak yet unroused from 
sleep. 


I stood alone and thought how strange to be 
there 

While the others, unaware, lay sleeping in 
the cabin far below. 

What restless voice within me bade me rise 

And climb this hill, to hold for one fleeting 
instant 

This timeless, priceless moment ? 


I stood alone and watched the scrub-pines 
sway against the shifting sands. 

A tiny thrush sent forth her joy 

In a pillar of lilting gladness, 

Like the smell of earth in the spring 

Or the promise of a better day to come. 


I stood alone and breathed the cool soft air; 

No fears or cares molested this moment; 

And then, as I gazed toward that distant 
spot where earth and sky are one, 

The sun burst forth in all its splendor, 

And the magical moment was gone. 


Some of the gains were in social 
development. After the unit was fin- 
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ished, a girl who excused her results on 
the basis that she had not been able to 
join her group for one of its important 
work periods was reminded that she 
had helped to make the decision. A boy 
who changed his plans without notify- 
ing his group was embarrassed to find 
he was duplicating the effort of a friend 
and that nobody was prepared on what 
he had agreed to do. The groups saw 
the importance of planning together, 
meeting obligations, facing conse- 
quences of their acts, sharing work, 


fun, and creative experience. 

Following the series of programs we 
had evaluative discussions and recorded 
various ratings. I based my own ratings 
on my observations and the pupils’ rat- 
ings of one another, chairmen, mem- 
bers, and groups. 

In vitalizing our study of a unit in 
American literature, the group-dynam- 
ics techniques proved useful in moti- 
vating further work, and in giving bet- 
ter understanding, appreciation, and 
memorable creative learning experience. 


To Edna Millay 


The day I told my class that you had died, 
They thought the stark news surely must be wrong. 


Why should death still a voice so clear and strong? 
Patricia’s face was stricken as she cried, 

“But it says here,—this book—Can it have lied? .. . 
I wonder if it’s like the dream her song 

Of death reveals,—a vision of the long 

Farewell to earth the rain had purified?” 


I sketched for them your girlhood days in Maine, 
Your islands set in blue Penobscot Bay; 

Your college, where you wrote of youth’s ideal 

In symbols of three mountains,—seen in vain 
Until we comprehend the mystic way 

They mirror heights that are forever real. 


Emity HANSON OBEAR 
BRONXVILLE 8, N.Y. 


A Sentence-Exercise Technique 


Ix THESE times of upheaval, the in- 
dividual English teacher may often find 
it difficult to fight off a feeling of help- 
lessness as the cross-surges sweep over 
him. Yet the very unsettlement makes 
possible all kinds of new and interest- 
ing experiments, from which eventually 
may come sounder and better teaching 
than we have ever had before. 

One technique in which I have taken 
a great deal of interest for many years, 
and with which I have experimented 
extensively, involves the handling of 
grammar and sentence-structure exer- 
cises. I found long ago that the rigid 
formulas of the standard high-school 
texts were so far out-of-date, and so 
narrow-minded, that I could not either 
teach or mark by them. With their com- 
mon opening assumption that all the 
exercise sentences should be wrong, or 
with their arrangement of flat alterna- 
tives for filling in blanks, they gave no 
play whatever to the positive elements 
in language-development. 

I soon began to work out exercises 
and tests of my own, based on some of 
the traditional usage and_ structure 
problems, including correct sentences 
among the poor ones—not a new idea, 
for a number of textbook exercises are 
so arranged. This arrangement makes 
an exercise harder, as it eliminates a 
good deal of guessing and chance; but I 
have continued convinced that it is an 
essential element of good practice, be- 
cause no one can be said to understand 
a language’s structure if he finds fault 
with constructions that are entirely 
idiomatic. 


DONALD CAIN 


The development which I next began 
to pursue—unwillingly at first, because 
fixed answers are easier to deal with— 
was that of permitting alternative an- 
swers, crediting all the different suc- 
cessful devices used by students in deal- 
ing with problem sentences. It is in this 
element of these exercises that I think 
the technique becomes vastly superior 
to the standard language-book exer- 
cises. The student is encouraged to 
think freely, and to adopt whatever 
method of expression he can succeed 
with. So, what was once a mere me- 
chanical combination of guesswork and 
formula-answering becomes creative 
practice in handling sentences. 

I don’t normally spend much time 
with homework exercises, assigning 
only enough to explain the major points 
involved in the particular problem 
studied. My chief teaching medium is 
the practice test, an exercise done un- 
der test conditions. This not only gives 
the student an opportunity to become 
familiar with the mechanical processes 
of the kind of test with which that unit 
of study will finally be clinched, but 
furnishes very valuable language train- 
ing. When practice tests are being 
marked by the students who wrote 
them, I ask everybody who has any 
hope that his answer may be right to 
read the entire sentence off. That al- 
lows opportunity for commending those 
sentences which hit a happy combina- 


Donald Cain teaches in Lincoln High 
School, Philadelphia. 
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tion of sense and expression, and point- 
ing out the flaws in those which are not 
so happy. 

A teacher learns a great deal himself 
in this sort of give-and-take. He hears 
the student’s viewpoint, and often finds 
elements brought out that had not pre- 
viously occurred to him. Instead of 
mere mechanical filling of blanks with 
prepared fillers, this becomes the prac- 
tice of the living language; but under 
such control as to give the student a 
clear idea of the degree of his success, 
since that success can be expressed in a 
percentage. 

A teacher working in this way soon 
comes to appreciate the complexity 
and variety of language. He is not 
locked up, himself, in a set of dead 
formulas. 

To explain this particular technique, 
let me sum up briefly one of the most 
useful problems, as it would be handled 
—reference of pronouns, a difficulty 
common even to superior high-school 
seniors in their daily writing and speak- 
ing. 

I begin with a bit of theory, giving 
examples as I go along. First, I try to 
show how modern English pronouns 
are strongly dependent on nearness to 
the intended referent, for clear mean- 
ing; then, how emphatic words may be 
carried over as referents for pro- 
nouns, even when not near them, espe- 
cially with singular personal pronouns, 
whose comparative independence makes 
ambiguity likely: John spoke to the 
stranger, and he was surprised to learn 
who he was. 1 point out the clumsi- 
ness of reference to general ideas or 
words not actually expressed: / like to 
see men with fishing rods, which is my 
favorite sport. Then I give some exer- 
cise sentences to illustrate the problems 
more fully; and follow with a practice 
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test, in which I have the sentences 
copied exactly as given (or give out 
mimeographed sets of test sentences), 
and ask that corrections be made, when 
necessary, by simple crossing-out and 
insertion. 

Sentences are not to be changed un- 
less they show trouble involving the 
particular problem studied—in this les- 
son, reference of pronouns. Still, if a 
correct sentence is altered, but the re- 
sult expresses the same meaning in 
idiomatic English, it receives half- 
credit. Wrong sentences receive no 
credit if not changed. Corrections must 
retain the original meaning, or a rea- 
sonable interpretation if the original 
is ambiguous. Great flexibility of con- 
sideration is aimed at, each sentence 
being treated in accordance with its 
peculiar character. 

What I mean can best be shown, I 
think, by presenting a few sentences 
involving the pronoun-reference prob- 
lem, and showing how each would be 
dealt with: 

1. He complained about the bones 
in the shad which was ill-mannered. 
Which, without even a comma, is 
jammed up against a wrong referent, 
the word shad. The standard books usu- 
ally called the reference to the whole 
group entirely wrong; but I consider 
that merely placing a comma after shad 
suffices to permit a characteristic Eng- 
lish reference to the whole complex, He 
complained about the boncs in the shad. 
Of course, His complaint about the 
bones in the shad was ill-mannered, 
would also be good, ete. 

2. While the owner was freeing the 
anchor, he stood by the steering wheel, 
ready to throw in the clutch. 

The reference of “ie is not clear—it 
might conceivably go back to some per- 
son previously mentioned, or to the 
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nearest possible word, owner. A name- 
noun is usually needed in such a sen- 
tence: Smith stood by... ; if the owner 
did both things, the sentence must be 
recast entirely: While freeing the an- 
chor, the owner stood by... A student 
would be justified in taking the sentence 
either way, and could also reverse the 
order, or make other changes: Simuith 
stood by the steering wheel, ready to 
throw in the clutch, while the owner 
was breaking the anchor loose. 

3. They say he was released after 
being accused of forgery. He denies tt. 

/t, which could refer to forgery, or to 
the entire preceding sentence, is not 
entirely clear; having been alerted to 
the problem of pronoun-reference, the 
student should probably be expected to 
recognize that. Yet, in this particular 
situation, no serious misunderstanding 
is likely. In any reasonable context, the 
sentence would probably be clear. 
Therefore, I would allow half credit to 
anyone who left the sentence as it 
stood; full credit for changes like: //e 
denies the forgery, or He denies the 
whole story. 

4. John takes good care of the rose- 
bush which his grandmother planted in 
the garden. 

This sentence, of course, is clear; 
which and his have definite and un- 
ambiguous references, which being im- 
mediately after rosebush, and his hav- 
ing only one possible antecedent, be- 
cause it signals singular masculine. No 
changed form could receive more than 
half credit. 

5. He had read about ranching in the 
book, and wanted to work on one. 

One is made clumsily to refer to 
ranching, where the word in mind is 
ranches. Corrections would be: [Te had 
read about ranching in the book, and 
wanted to work on a ranch, or He had 
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read about ranches in the book, and 
wanted to work on one, or Having read 
about ranching in the book, he wanted 
to work on a ranch, or After reading 
about ranches in the book, he wanted to 
work on one, ete. 

Such papers, in spite of the need of 
careful preparation on the teacher's 
part, and flexible and open judgment, 
are not hard to mark. 

Even easier to mark (because it 
eliminates the uncertainty about prob- 
able context), and more real and typical 
of actual life-situations in language, is 
a set of similar problem-sentences built 
into continuous discourse, like this: 

Aunt Celia came to visit us one Sun- 
day in the spring of the year. 1. When 
we sat down to dinner, she complained 
about the bones in the shad which was 
ill-mannered, we thought. 2.- While 
mother was clearing away the dishes, 
she passed by the corner of the table, 
and knocked off one of our best goblets. 
Suzie always said Aunt Celia wanted to 
marry Mr. Henry Johnson, and when 
he married Janet Lee, she became ec- 
centric, 3. Mother always denied it. 4. 
At any rate, whenever Aunt Celia was 
at our house, something which caused 
embarrassment or hard feelings always 
happened. Another example occurred 
that same day. 5. Aunt Celia said she 
had heard about mother’s hooked rugs, 
which was her own favorite winter- 
evening occupation, 

The same general technique can be 
applied to problems rather of grammar 
than sentence structure, like agreement 
of pronouns, agreement of verbs, case 
of pronouns, handling of collectives, 
etc. Material from the usual textbooks 
can be used, the teacher adapting it to 
the new technique by modernized ex- 
planations and interpretations, in ac- 

[Concluded on page 319] 


Using 
Visual Aids 


in Teaching English 


THOMAS CAULEY 


|) when English teachers read 
about or discuss the use of visual aids, 
they refer only to the use of those aids 
which are directly related to the teach- 
ing of literature or to the teaching of 
such language skills as outlining or 
punctuation. Only a very limited num- 
ber of moving pictures are generally 
listed in catalogs under the classification 
English, and these are usually well 
known pictures such as David Copper- 
field, How to Write a Term Paper, and 
The Life of Longfellow. 

To think of visual aids in this nar- 
rowly limited manner is to ignore the 
vastly rich possibilities of the teaching 
of English as outlined in The English 
Language Arts. When the idea-cen- 


Thomas Cauley sends his contribution 
from Denby High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Getting Off to a Good Start at School 


Making the Most of Your School 
Developing Responsibility 

Listen Well, Learn Well 

You and Your Attitudes 
Discussion: Responsibility 


Getting Along Socially 
How Do You Do 


tered curriculum is accepted with its 
definite emphasis on language as an 
integral part of personality, philosophy, 
social life, and everyday relations with 
our fellow beings, the realization neces- 
sarily will follow that there is really no 
limit to the field of visual and auditory 
aids available for teaching English. 
Only a person with a narrow, depart- 
mentalized outlook upon education 
could possibly question the use of such 
a picture as This Is The UN in an 
English class, instead of a social science 
class, when a project involving language 
skills is being developed. 

With a broader, richer, and more 
functional concept of the purpose of 
teaching of English in mind, the search 
begins for material around which a 
problem or unit involving the use of 
English skills can be built. A few ex- 
amples of projects and the titles of 
moving pictures related to these proj- 
ects are listed below: 


Coronet 11 minutes 

Coronet 11 minutes 

Coronet 11 minutes 

Association Films 11 minutes 

Young America minutes 

Young America minutes 
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Fun of Being Thoughtful Coronet 11 minutes 
By Jupiter* Marshall Field 27 minutes 
You and Your Friends Association Films 9 minutes 
Dating, Do’s and Don’ts Coronet 14 minutes 
Developing Friendships Coronet 11 minutes 
Ways to Better Conversation Coronet 10 minutes 


Understanding Yourself and Others 


Shy Guy Coronet 14 minutes 
Act Your Age Coronet 14 minutes 
Are You Popular? Coronet minutes 
Developing Self-Reliance Coronet minutes 
How Honest Are You? Coronet 5 minutes 
What Is Conscience? Coronet minutes 
Right or Wrong Coronet minutes 
Am I Trustworthy ? Coronet minutes 
Discussion Problems: The Good Loser Young America minutes 
Discussion Problems: The Other Fellow’s 

Feelings Young America minutes 
Discussion Problems: Cheating Young America minutes 
Discussion Problems: Other People’s Property Young America minutes 
Discussion Problems: The Outsider Young America minutes 
Discussion Problems: The Procrastinator Young America minutes 


Protecting Your Life and the Lives of Others 


The Last Date (Lumbermen’s Mutual Modern Talking Picture 
Casualty) Service 20 minutes 
And Then There Were Four (Socony- Modern Talking Picture 
Vacuum) Service 22 minutes 
Safe As You Think General Motors 15 minutes 
Doorway to Death Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companys 11 minutes 


Straight, Unbiased Thinking (Newspaper, or Human Relations Unit) 


Picture in Your Mind International Film 

Foundation 20 minutes 
Does It Matter What You Think? British Information 

Service 20 minutes 
How to Judge Facts Coronet 11 minutes 
How to Judge Authorities Coronet 11 minutes 
Propaganda Technique Coronet 11 minutes 
How to Read a Newspaper Coronet 11 minutes 


* Can be purchased, but not rented. 
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Newspaper Story 


Brotherhood of Man 
Soundary Lines 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Films 


UAW-CIO 


International Film 


Foundation 


17 minutes 
11 minutes 


11 minutes 


Learning How to Appreciate and Understand the Problems of Other Americas 


A Girl from Puerto Rico 
High Wall 
House I Live In 


Earth and Its People Series 


Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico 
Anti-Defamation 

League 
Young America 
Films 
United World 
Films 


For Help in Democratic Procedures in Conducting Classroom Projects 


Find the Information 

Learn to Argue Effectively 
Discussion in Democracy 

Learning from Class Discussion 
Parliamentary Procedure in Action 
Teamwork 

Conducting a Meeting 

Broader Concept of Method, Part IT: 


Teachers and Pupils Planning and Working 


Together 
We Plan Together 


How to Organize a Discussion 
Practicing Democracy in the Classroom 
Solving Personal Problems 

What Are Your Problems? (filmstrip) 


You and Your Family 
Homer Starts to Work 


Captains Courageous: School Sequence 


Going Steady? 

More Dates for Kay 

Shy Guy 

Personal Hygiene for Boys 


Coronet 

Coronet 

Coronet 

Coronet 

Coronet 
Simmel-Meservey 
Young America 


McGraw-Hill 


22 minutes 
33 minutes 


11 minutes 


22 min. each 


minutes 
minutes 
minutes 
minutes 
minutes 
minutes 
minutes 


19 minutes 


Columbia University 


Press 
Encyclopaedia 

Britannica 
Encyclopaedia 

Britannica 


Science Research 
Associates 

Association Films 

Teaching Films 
Custodian 

Teaching Films 
Custodian 

Coronet 

Coronet 

Coronet 

Coronet 


20 minutes 
22 minutes 


22 minutes 


7 minutes 
7 minutes 


11 minutes 
11 minutes 
10 minutes 
15 minutes 
11 minutes 
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Personal Hygiene for Girls 

How To Say “No” 

Procrastinator, The 

Feeling Left Out (Social Adjustment) 
Responsibility 


The sources given above are the 
original distributors; they will gladly 
supply purchase or rental information. 
The names in parentheses are those of 
the firms in whose interest these films 
were made. Here are the distributors’ 
addresses: 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Pub- 
lic Education Department, 151 
Farmington Avenue, Hartford 15, 
Conn. 


Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B’rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17 


British Information Service, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20 


Columbia University Press, Communi- 
cation Materials Center, 1125 Am- 
sterdam Avenue, New York 27 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 21 
West 60th Street, New York 23 


Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. 
South Water, Chicago 1 
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11 minutes 
10 minutes 
11 minutes 
13 minutes 
11 minutes 


Coronet 
Coronet 
Young America 
Coronet 
Young America 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, 
Ill. 


International Film Foundation, Inc., 
345 E. 46th Street, New York 17 


Marshall Field and Company, Training 
Division, 111 N. State Street, Chi- 
cago 

McGraw-Hill Company, 330 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36 

Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10 

Simmel-Merservey, Inc., 854 S. Ro- 
bertson Boulevard, Los Angeles 35 

Teaching Films Custodians, Inc. 25 W. 
43rd Street, New York 36 

United World-Castle—For purchase 
write to: Castle Films Dept., United 
World Films, Inc., 605 W. Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Chicago 6, II. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st 
Street, New York 17 


A Sentence-Exercise Technique—[Continued from page 315] 


cordance with his understanding of the 
work of Jespersen, Fries, and the others 
who have done so much to liberalize, 
and indeed liberate, language-study. 
For instance, as R. C. Pooley pointed 
out in his article on “dangling parti- 
ciples” in The English Journal of De- 
cember, 1952, not all sentences which 
typical high-school texts rate as bad 
for their “dangling” constructions can 
be so rated by a person who knows how 


frequently the participial construction 
has been used by the best writers with- 
out a directly-expressed subject. Yet in 
my own opinion—and, as I understand 
his article, in Dr. Pooley’s opinion also 
—the handling of that construction is 
worth practice, and students can learn 
the real distinction between “howlers”’ 
and effective usage without being 
forced into the rigid pattern required 
by the old textbooks. 


The Round Table 


Basic Trouble in Teaching 
Grammar 


A word is a word is a word is a word. 
There, in Gertrude Stein form, is a 
fundamental fact to be taught by the 
teacher of grammar. A word by itself is 
just a word, and nothing more. In a 
sentence a word is a particular “part of 
speech” only if it does something that is 
the peculiar function of that part of 
speech. Thus, if the word “boy” modifies 
the noun “scout,” it must be an adjective. 

To the veteran teacher all of this may 
sound boringly simple. And the novice 
will not question it. The disturbing fact 
remains that the pupils grasp this number 
one principle of grammar, if they grasp 
it at all, only after thorough teaching and 
thorough practice. That many of them 
never do grasp it is obvious to any one who 
observes English classes or makes a point 
of checking the elementary grammatical 
knowledge of college juniors and seniors. 

Short cuts are especially dangerous in 
teaching grammar. In class after class the 
writer has heard young teachers give such 
“rules” as these: “If a word ends in ‘ly’ 
it is probably an adverb.” “You are 
always safe in calling ‘very’ an adverb.” 
The pupils are likely to be a little confused 
when they come up against sentences 
about “a sprightly man” or “the very 
thought of you.” They may even decide 
that they just can’t win in grammar. To 
put the thing bluntly, we teachers should 
not give them foolish “tips” that will lead 
to trouble sooner or later. 

The common failure to distinguish be- 
tween a word and a part of speech is not 
confined to inexperienced teachers and 


hazy pupils. Some of our best methods 
texts make unfortunate excursions into 
the field of English grammar. An out- 
standing one, to which the writer has just 
referred, devotes a section to a model 
lesson dealing with nouns and adverbs. 
The pupils are to sort out such words as 
“swim,” “skate,” and “boy,” and then 
arrange them in columns as “verbs” or 
“nouns.” As the lesson plan unfolds, we 
see that “swim” should be placed in the 
“verbs” column. The writer has a shrewd 
suspicion that children use “swim” as a 
noun more often than as a verb. Be that 
as it may, “swim” by itself is merely a 
word. The methods-text lesson in which it 
is classified as a verb is a soft spot in an 
excellent book. 

Teachers will help students greatly 
if they reverse the usual order in “pars- 
ing” or “giving the part of speech and the 
relation.” Take the sentence, ‘He shook 
his head sadly.” The accepted answer is 
“ ‘sadly’ is an adverb modifying the verb 
‘shook’.” That is the illogical and danger- 
ous order. It leads to guessing and then 
casting about for justification. The student 
should reason and write, “sadly modifies 
the verb ‘shook’ and therefore is an ad- 
verb.” 

For most English teachers the question 
of whether grammar should be taught as 
a separate subject is purely academic. The 
beginning teacher in particular will have 
no choice in the matter. He will teach 
grammar, whether well or poorly. He will 
teach it successfully to the degree that he 
combines logic with enthusiasm. 


HARRY K. HUTTON 


Pennsylvania State University 
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Are English Teachers Afraid? 


Variously organized in-service pro- 
cedures like workshops, conferences and 
committees have been predicated partly on 
the belief that teachers can and will profit 
from each other’s experiences. Add to 
these the support accruing from usual 
graduate courses, and one begins to 
wonder how it is still possible for English 
teachers to ignore the essential tasks as 
pointed up by thirty years of research and 
Heaven knows how many millions of man 
hours of classroom experience. Appar- 
ently, as specialists in communications, 
our own communication systems have 
broken down. 

An indictment is growing in this coun- 
try that high school graduates simply can- 
not use their own language effectively in 
speech and writing. The shots are coming 
from pretty respectable sources—college 
and university presidents and business 
executives. Leaving aside all the exag- 
gerated statements, the all-inclusive re- 
marks which ignore the adequate work of 
countless high schools, we had better take 
a long, hard look at the total job and admit 
that the picture is not good enough. In 
fact, there is little reason why it should 
not be very much better. 

Let me, without venom or rancor, add 
my voice to those of other critics and in- 
clude some personal references only 
because of professional pride. Some 
weeks after the opening of the fall term 
I had the opportunity to interview all of 
our freshmen in education. These stu- 
dents come from large and small urban 
and rural high schools in New England. 
The most common difficulty they had en- 
countered thus far in their program was 
in English. Asked if they had had formal 
grammar, almost to a person they an- 
swered in the affirmative ; asked how much 
writing they had done in high school, 
almost uniformly they said “very little,” 
This condition is understandable, but in- 
excusable. 

Oh, I know the complaints: too many 


students, large classes, too many periods 
of teaching, unsympathetic administrators, 
and the rest. In spite of these handicaps 
we must and can do a better job, for it 
could happen that if our efforts do not im- 
prove we may receive less instead of more 
financial support. 

As an English teacher who was in- 
adequately prepared for his work, let 
me say this word of encouragement. Once 
my feet were on the ground, once I knew 
what worked and what didn’t, my students 
began to communicate clearly, without 
technical errors, without the cannibalisms 
like “You was,” in both speech and 
writing. Oversimplified, the program was 
regular and frequent reading and writing 
and speaking. 

Of course there is much more to it than 
that. For example, there is the matter of 
what to speak and write about. There is 
the time-consuming and thankless job of 
“correcting” papers (now evaluating). 
One hundred papers or more a week is no 
small task. But it paid off. Two points: 
my opinion is that the speaking should be 
mostly informal discussions rather than 
oratorical in nature and should be varied, 
provocative, and controversial; the sub- 
jects for writing should be mostly teacher- 
selected, except for exceptional people in 
creative writing classes. Discussions can 
center in all kinds of units, from books 
and poems to social forces and problems. 
The range is infinite. How correct speech 
and writing patterns are developed is too 
involved for this piece, but this secret can 
be revealed: The best results were 
achieved when we relied on grammar not 
at all but rather on the stuff itself. 

But what do you do when you have 200 
students a day? I made my decision this 
way. If my load was distributed in five 
classes—one 12th grade, two 11th grade, 
two 10th grade—the seniors had priority, 
since they would be the first to be grad- 
uated. This group would be required to 
write a short essay (composition, then) 
once a week, Perhaps the 10th and 11th 
grades would write every other week. 
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I have become convinced that every 
student who can secure a diploma can 
learn to write simple, clear sentences at 
least, with few technical errors. It was 
remarkable to me how each student had 
his own pattern for the elimination of 
errors. For some, it was gradual; for 
a few it was sudden (in two people, I 
remember, between two consecutive writ- 
ings); for a few it came in the early 
years of high school; for some just be- 
fore graduation. But it was possible in 
all but a few cases. As a general work- 
ing principle, I found that the closer to 
graduation the student is and the poorer 
his writing, the more frequent should be 
the writing. I recall one group of over-age 
boys who failed to graduate because of 
English and were required to remain an 
additional semester. They wrote three 
times a week for one semester. All passed, 
including a few who read at the “seventh 
grade level.” 

sriefly, that’s the story; others, no 
doubt, can point to even greater success. 
sut why some, too many, English teachers 
persist in going through the same mean- 
ingless motions, without results and with- 
out asking why, is simply incomprehen- 
sible. Why it is that when English 
teachers get together, even now, the most 
urgent question is “How do you teach 
grammar?” is a complete mystery. I do 
know that if any is brave enough to say 
“I don't,” electricity is discharged. What 
is it that scares these people? 


LESTER S. VANDER WERF 


Northeastern University 


Seniors Will Play—with Words 


The seniors in my seventh-hour gram- 
mar class weren't much interested in tran- 
sitive passive verbs. Too many eyes held 
a (ar-away look and were directed toward 
the windows overlooking the pazk. I 
realized that I must do something to bring 
those dreamers back to reality. 

“The antimacassar has been found,” I 
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wrote on the board. 

“What’s that thing?” asked James, who 
hadn’t yet started dreaming. 

“Guess,” I challenged. 

I was quite elated when Clara, also one 
of the conscious few, volunteered the in- 
formation that I had used it as a noun. 

Suddenly Alberta, an ardent radio and 
television fan, asked, “Is it animal, vege- 
table, or mineral?” 

“Vegetable,” I answered and automati- 
cally the wakeful ones were off on a game 
of Twenty Questions. It wasn’t long until 
the daydreamers were jostled into aware- 
ness by “Antimacassar, antimacassar, 
antimacassar” reverberating down each 
row as the players sought a clue from the 
sound, My strategy had worked. 

Soon after they had traced the word to 
the living room, someone came up with 
the right answer. 

“Give us another word,” they begged. 

“All right, lackadaisical, an adjective.” 
This time I wrote only the word on the 
board. Everyone became intensely curious 
when I nodded yes to Barbara’s querry, 
“Are there any lackadaisical people in 
this class ?” 

Transitive passive verbs were forgotten 
for the time being, but quite by accident 
something new had been added—a_vo- 
cabulary game which makes them see a 
new word, think about it, pronounce it 
many times, and use it in their questions. 

Before the period ended, they had vol- 
untarily adopted the game as a routine 
part of each class period. Of course we 
had to compile a few rules: 

1. Students take turns bringing words 

to class. 

2. The “word bringer” acts as modera- 
tor while I check attendance, sign 
admittance slips for yesterday’s ab- 
sentees, put my signature on eligibil- 
ity cards, and pass out the checked 
papers. (This is time which pre- 
viously had not always been utilized 
to the best advantage. ) 

. No more than ten minutes of the 
period may be consumed by the 
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game. If the class has not arrived at 
the definition in ten minutes, the 
moderator must explain the word. 

. Only usable words must be chosen, 
preferably words found in daily 
reading. Scientific and obsolete 
words are not acceptable. 

. The moderator must have familiar- 
ized himself with the word before 
bringing it to the class. 

. Today’s moderator appoints tomor- 
row’s ,moderator. No one acts as 
moderator twice until everyone has 
had a turn. 

. The moderator should be prepared 
wih two words in the event the first 
one is guessed quickly. 


A few moderators have tried having a 
panel, each panelist asking questions until 
he gets a no answer, as in done in “What’s 
My Line”; the majority seem to prefer 
having the whole class participate. How- 
ever, they insist that the questioner must 
raise his hand and be recognized by the 
moderator. 

We have hada great many good 
natured laughs at some of the implications. 
For instance, Leo, the football captain, 
offered the word yahoo the day following 
a lecture on conduct in which I had men- 
tioned such breaches of classroom eti- 
quette as yawning audibly and stretching 
in class, “biffing” a classmate with a work- 
book, pushing books off the desk during 
a quiet period of study. 

Now these seniors are becoming skilled 
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word-detectives, searching for clues in 
prefixes and roots and recalling words 
which are somewhat similar in spelling. 
Too, I find that they are using the words 
they learn because each word is fixed 
more vividly in their minds by the game 
than it would be by merely reading the 
definition in the dictionary. Furthermore, 
as moderator, each student is getting ex- 
perience in handling a group of enthusi- 
astic people his own age. Especially does it 
do my heart good to hear a questioner 
correct his own grammatical error or re- 
phrase his question for greater clarity. 
The game also encourages good listening, 
as no one wants precious time wasted by 
needless repetition of questions. 

Joyce and Dick recently wrote articles 
about the game for the school paper. Dick 
said, “The word is laughed about, talked 
about, and thought about until the mean- 
ing is discovered.” 

Joyce’s summary concluded with, “It 
teaches us to think quickly and use our 
wits.” 

Of course we won't continue for the 
entire semester to use one-fifth of each 
period for a vocabulary game. As soon as 
there is a lull in interest, we'll find some- 
thing else that will be both profitable and 
student-engineered. In the meantime it’s 
fun; and no one goes to sleep, at least 
during the first ten minutes of the period. 


F. ISABELLE SWATTS 


Roosevelt High School 
East Chicago, Indiana 


"Depth" Reading— [Continued from page 303] 


dilemma and knew that in order to get 
off he would have to move mountains 
immediately or walk on eggs for a 
while,” and “This torrent of abuse was 
the last straw.” 


And lest one more figure prove a last 
straw, I'll end now on the repeat that 
if you want a big-surprise party, you 
can have one, any day, in your class- 
room. 


Report and Summary 


NCTE Business 


The High School Section of the National Council of Teachers of 
English balloted by mail in June for members of the Section Com- 
mittee and NCTE Directors representing the Section. The new 
members of the Section Committee are: Elizabeth J. Drake, Director 
of English, Binghamton, New York; Virginia Belle Lowers, Super- 
visor of English, Los Angles City Schools; Cleveland A. Thomas, 
North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, Illinois. 
The new Section representatives in the Board of Directors are: 
Mary C. Foley, John Marshali High School, Rochester, New York; 
M. Thelma McAndless, Roosevelt School, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti. 
Members of the NCTE Committee on Resolutions to report at the 
Thanksgiving convention this year are: Harlen M. Adams, Chico 
State College, Chairman; Margarete Teer, Laboratory School, Louisi- 
ana State University; Lorietta Scheerer, Redondo Union High 
School, Redondo Beach, California ; Blanche Trezevant, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee; Genevieve Heffron, North Senior High 
School, Binghamton, New York; Inez Frost, Hutchinson Junior 
College, Hutchinson, Kansas. By order of the NCTE itself at the 
Annual Business Meeting in 1952, resolutions to be considered by this 
committee must be in the hands of one of its members at least thirty 
days before the convention—that is, by October 25. 
The NCTE Nominating Committee—Paul Farmer, Chairman, 
Harlan M. Adams, Helen F. Olson, Robert C. Pooley, and Blanche 
Trezevant—presented in the May Journal a slate to be voted upon in 
Detroit, November 25. By clerical error Harold Huseby’s name was 
omitted at that time ; it is now included in this list: 
For President: JouN C. Gerper, State University of lowa 
For First Vice-President: Luretta B. Cook, Minneapolis Public 
Schools 

For Second Vice-President: Daviv H. Russett, University of 
California, Berkeley 

For Directors-at-Large: JeroME W, ARCHER, Marquette Univer- 
sity; Witr1am D. Boutwett, Scholastic Publications and 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Bernice FREEMAN, 
Troup County, Georgia, Public Schools; HorteNse L. Harris, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, High School; Harotp Husesy, Bal- 
lard High School, Seattle; FANNrE J. RAGLAND, Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 
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VIRGINIA SHAFFER WRITES IN 
the June Baltimore Bulletin of Education 
about “Reading for the Superior Stu- 
dent.” Instead of summarizing we quote 
some highlights: “A child held to teen-age 
materials when he has grown intellectu- 
ally much beyond the teen-age may have 
his reading growth permanently stunted. 
. . . Childhood is, of course, the happiest 
time for people who never grow up, but 
individuals of maturity [have] experiences 
so rich that the callowness of youth seems 
bearable only as a prelude to a richer life. 
. . . Finally, good readers should be led 
to read regularly adult magazines in many 
areas. ... 


IN THE NEWSLETTER OF THE 
Michigan Council of Teachers of English 
Helen Masters answers the question 
“What Poetry for Young People?” by 
declaring that they should be taught first 
the poetry of their own day. Since most 
experienced teachers find contemporary 
poetry harder than that of earlier periods, 
we need to study this newer poetry. She 
thinks knowledge of modern grammar and 
syntax and of the relative value of punc- 
tuation marks are essential to understand- 
ing modern poetic form. She goes on, 
“We must get away from the idea that 
poetry is leisure reading. This is a subject 
to be taught, taught as a foreign language 
would be taught, vocabulary, idiom, syn- 
tax, figures of speech, allusions.” Miss 
Masters’ notion that students should 
get first the verse of today seems plausi- 
ble, but if its difficulty lay in the elements 
she says should be taught, surely we 
teachers would not find it obscure—except 
for esoteric allusions. 


OLGA ACHTENHAGEN  DE- 
scribes in the May Clearing House 
“Plainfield High’s Month of Extensive 
Reading.” The essence of the plan is to 
forego all homework assignments for the 
month and allow individual reading to 
replace it. Each classroom has a consider- 
able library of books differing widely in 


kind and in difficulty. Each classroom set 
is chosen to meet the needs of one of the 
fourteen “levels” into which the English 
classes are divided. Most of the class time 
is used for “regular work,” but some of it 
is taken for discussion of this home read- 
ing or for writing short essays about these 
books. Reading is reported on cards; 
students check the withdrawals and re- 
turns. The results are satisfactory to 
teachers and students. 

Those who like their pedagogy with a 
grin will enjoy reading “The English 
Classroom Murder Case,” by Herbert 
Michaels in the same magazine—unless 
they are dyed-in-the-wool conservatives 
and become infuriated. 


IN “DON’T TELL ME TEACHING’S 
a Soft Job” (Saturday Evening Post, 
May 8) Alexandra Krastin, an English 
teacher in the Arlington, Massachusetts, 
High School makes very clear why and 
how it isn’t, especially if you want to 
teach well. Although the article is written 
to enlighten a critical public, teachers, and 
especially apprentice teachers, will find it 
helpful in considering their own attitudes 
and procedures. The three questions Miss 
Krastin would have every teacher ask 
herself are: Do I truly want to teach? 
Do I have patience? Do I have courage? 
Apropos of these she discusses viva- 
ciously and with good humor the 
typical daily problems of the English 
classroom and the outside social forces 
which precipitate many of them. Her 
descriptions provide a documentary every 
teacher will recognize, but it is Miss 
Krastin’s understanding of young people 
(“Many teen agers go about their school 
business at the pace of a tired dinosaur” 
but “a teacher with patience recognizes 
that when his pupils are most irritating, 
they need him most”) and her compas- 
sionate ability to see the individual class- 
room within its framework of contempo- 
rary life, which make her article valuable 
reading for both teachers and parents. 
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“ARE YOUR ATTITUDES BEFORE 
your Students such that they Dare Not 
Teach?” Adaline Hull asks in Illinois 
Education for May. She suggests that one 
reason young people hesitate to become 
teachers is that they have encountered 
some unlovely teacher personalities— 
which they do not wish to become like. 


THE MAY ISSUE OF EDUCATION 
is a “Reading Number,” edited by E. A. 
Betts. Although it is primarily concerned 
with elementary school, teachers of reme- 
dial classes will find it worth examining. 


ROBERT WAYNE, WHO REPORTS 
a “Survey of Interest iin Comic Books” in 
the April School Activities, asked 140 
boys and 157 girls in the seventh grade 
to select from a list of fifteen types of 
comic books the four types they pre- 
ferred. The highest score possible for any 
type would be 282. The actual scores were 
as follows: 

Score 
. Classics 54 
. Superman 51 
. Animal 45 
. Western 36 
. Sports 27 
. Crazy 26 
. Space 18 


Score 
199 
141 
117 


. Cartoon 

. Teen Age 
. Horror 

. Romance 114 
War 103 
68 
. Jungle 62 
. Crime 57 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6. 
7 
8 


IN THE APRIL INDIANA ENGLISH 
Leaflet Mrs. Gladys Brewer reports that 
a three-week study of How Green Was 
My Valley aroused unanimous pupil 
interest, provided opportunity to dis- 
cuss “delicate” subjects that had been 
“skipped,” helped greatly in understand- 
ing adults as well as adolescents and led 
to interest in further reading. 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
educational developments in recent years 
has been the formation of citizens’ groups 
to work with teachers and administrators. 
Two years ago the Citizens’ School Study 
Council of Fairfield, Connecticut (popula- 
tion 30,000) appointed a committee to try 
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to find out why Fairfield children weren't 
learning to read as well as it was thought 
they should. The chairman was author 
John Hersey (A Bell for Adano, Hiro- 
shima, The Wall), who reports the find- 
ings of the committee’s two-year study in 
an article “Why Do Students Bog Down 
on the First R?” (Life, May 24). The 
Committee quickly discovered that local 
reading problems had to be examined in 
relation to prevailing educational philoso- 
phy, teacher-training schools, textbooks, 
home environments, and contemporary 
American folkways. How wide-ranging 
the Committee’s research was is not clear, 
but its methods were sensible and its find- 
ings are carefully presented. 

The committee believes that one grave 
reading problem derives from the misuse 
and abuse of the philosophical aim of 
teaching the “whole child,” another from 
weak techniques applied to the laudable 
policy of teaching each child at his own 
natural speed, and a third from the com- 
petition between reading and television. 

A harmful paradox sometimes comes 
from misapplied “integration.” When a 
constant effort is made to touch on all 
parts of the whole subject, a consequence 
may be a scattering of effect, the opposite 
of integration. From the sound principle 
that a happy child learns more easily than 
an unhappy child there may come the 
wrong emphasis of placing the objective 
of getting pleasure from reading above 
the objective of learning how to read. 

Other findings are: Reading texts tend 
to encourage uniformity and discourage 
individuality, and frequently are so “steri- 
lized” as to create a dangercus gap be- 
tween the ideal image they create and the 
reality of life. The principle of teaching 
each student at his own speed in an aver- 
age classroom, which has a talent and 
achievement range of five years, produces 
complications which have yet to be thought 
through and solved. More study should 
be given to the problems of boys, since 
they more often than girls become re- 
tarded readers. To counteract the bad 
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effect of television, parents must create 
a home atmosphere conducive to reading, 
and teachers should not rely too heavily 
on pictures in teaching to read, for “words 
to mean anything demand an act of imagi- 
nation.” The report concludes that in the 
end what happens depends upon the 
teacher and therefore school systems 
should make every effort to acquire 
teachers “who understand the complexity 
of the reading art, are cultivated readers, 
enthusiasts for good language and great 
writing, graduates of liberal arts colleges 
as well as teacher-training schools, and, 
above all, lovers of books, not lovers of 
method.” 


JULES VERNE, AUTHOR OF 
many nineteenth century best sellers, in- 
cluding 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, 
and father of today’s science fiction, died 
fifty years ago. A lively article in which 
his major novels are revalued appears in 
the Saturday Review (June 5). Entitled 


“Mr. Imagination,” it is written by George 
Kent, who shows how fantastically ac- 
curate Verne was in predicting the techni- 
cal achievements of our time. Verne, the 
man, was a stay-at-home, who spent most 
of his life in the tower study of his home 
in Amiens, but his imagination created the 
submarine, airplane, helicopter, and many 
other “modern inventions” almost a hun- 
dred years ago. His “sky-scanner, for ex- 
ample, at least eighty years before Palo- 
mar, had a reflector almost the exact 
dimensions of that great telescope. Stu- 
dents will enjoy this essay, and it might 
even lure them to the books! 


BOYS WHO NEED TO BE BAITED 
into reading might be directed to the July 
National Geograpkic, which contains sev- 
eral excellent articles including accounts 
of the conquest of Everest, of a descent 
to the bottom of the sea in a bathyscope, 
and of new miracles of the telephone age. 


THE JULY SEVENTEEN IS A 
“Young Theater” issue which includes an 


interview with Oscar Hammerstein I1— 
who is much more encouraging than most 
to young theatrical aspirants—and nu- 
merous articles about young actors, 
actresses, and playwrights, college groups, 
ete, 


WHEN THE PULITZER PRIZES 
were given in May, no award was made 
for fiction. In biography, the award went 
to Charles E. Lindberg for The Spirit of 
Saint Louis, in poetry to Theodore 
Roethke for The Waking Poems 1933- 
1953, in drama to John Patrick for The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, and in his- 
tory to Bruce Catton for A Stillness at 
Appomattox, which earlier had received 
also the National Book Award. 


IN THE MAY AMERICAN SPEECH 
Morton Cronin examines the diction of 
twelve of Emerson’s essays. He finds an 
unusually wide range of vocabulary, from 
the homely and trite to the archaic, the ab- 
stract, and Latin derivatives. He thinks 
that the archaisms and Latinisms contrib- 
ute to the prophetic tone, and that the 
homely, trite, and sensuous elements give 
us the impression of honesty and absence 
of affectation. He quotes Emerson him- 
self to show that the use of the homely, 
commonman diction was not unconscious 
but due to a feeling that it has strength. 
The wide range Cronin says represents 
Emerson’s feeling that all humanity has 
much in common, and perhaps his idealis- 
tic philosophy. The paper is called “Some 
Notes on Emerson’s Prose Diction.” 


“FOUR POPULAR NEGRO NOVEL- 
ists” are discussed by Nick Aaron Ford in 
Phylon for the first quarter of 1954. 
Richard Wright, Willard Motley, and 
Raiph Ellison all have a serious social 
purpose in writing, and are never unaware 
of racial injustice. Frank Yerby, declar- 
ing that a novelist has no right to force 
his views upon his readers, escapes into 
make believe. Wright has progressed from 
belief that Communists might by abolish- 
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ing racial inequality enable each Negro to 
find the fellowship every human being 
craves, to knowing that loneliness is the 
universa! human lot. His dramatic nar- 
rative power is his great merit; his archi- 
tecture his weakest talent. Motley writes 
about the ruin of individuals (not 
Negroes) through social pressures, but 
always somehow connects it with the treat- 
ment of Negroes. His structure is better 
than Wright’s, but his style is less excel- 
lent. In his one book, The Invisible Man, 
Ellison makes the hero say (in the Pro- 
logue) that he is invisible because people 
do not want to see him. The symbolism 
proceeds from the very simple blindfolded 
fight to the hero’s accidental and then vol- 
untary “exile” in the abandoned coal 
cellar. Although Yerby’s first recognition 
was for an O. Henry prize story on a 
racial theme, his novels are well told his- 
torical romances. These are stylistically 
excellent, but carefully avoid racial inci- 
dents even when these would be natural 
and historically accurate. 


“A GRAMMAR OF ASSASSINA- 
tion” by Martin Maloney in the delayed 
winter issue of Etc. discusses “the se- 
mantics of the literature of violence.” 
After quoting Canon Bell, Jack Mabley, 
and Edmund Wilson in condemnation of 
stories of violence, Martin says that they 
should have recognized that these belong 
to popular art, not fine art. They are out- 
ward expressions of inward fear and ten- 
sion. Poe’s three crime stories are pri- 
marily puzzles and solutions. Nineteenth 
century detective stories are based upon 
flight and pursuit. Those of Conan Doyle 
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all begin after the action starts; they “in- 
volve but a single verb: to pursue.” 
Holmes’s moral world was black and 
white (no gray) and was acceptable to 
many in Britain and America. Maloney 
traces the evolution from Doyle to Spil- 
lane, who brutalizes even the hero. The 
importance of all this is that these stories 
condition the readers, and also supply ans- 
wers to our fears and our desires. If in- 
sanity is contagious, perhaps sanity can 
be—if enough of us have it. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD THOUGHT 
that “a current of fresh and vital ideas” 
might produce in his day a flowering of 
culture similar to earlier great ages. We 
have the fresh, important ideas—about 
man, not merely about machines and 
chemicals—but the humanities seem to be 
in a decline. (1) Freud has showed us that 
we can control areas of man’s nature 
formerly supposed beyond reach. (2) We 
know what the individual can accomplish 
and what depends upon society as a whole. 
(3) From the first two, we know more 
than before how far we are free and how 
far bound. But these ideas about human 
nature are not applied freely, as are those 
about physical phenomena; they are 
smothered by our collective fear of change. 
The only way to rescue the humanities is 
to fight outside schools to remove hamper- 
ing social pressures. We have not even an 
organization for such a struggle, but 
struggle we must. Gaylord C. LeRoy’s “A 
Current of Fresh Ideas” appears in the 
delayed winter issue of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors Bul- 
letin. 


New Books 


Fiction and Poetry 


THE DOLLMAKER. By Harriette Ar- 
now. Macmillan. Pp. 549. $5.00. 

Gertie was born in Kentucky, married 
there, and was an efficient wife, mother, 
and neighbor. She thought she understood 
people. But when she and her family lived 
in a housing project in wartime Detroit 
she found people were different. Her 
hobby, we might call it, was whittling. She 
whittled dolls and one unnamed figure. 
Thereby hangs a tale. She was uneducated, 
poor, elemental, but she was something 
more than those around her. Good. 


SWEET THURSDAY. By John Stein- 
beck. Viking. $3.50. 

The author of Cannery Row has re- 
turned to its locale and some of the char- 
acters reappear in this humorous satirical 
novel, which is always subtle. The pro- 
logue should delight both readers and 
writers. Mack, on his Palace Flophouse 
bed said, “I ain’t never been satisfied with 
that book Cannery Row. I would have 
made it different.” Advice follows. 


THE MAGICIANS. By J. B. Priestley. 
Harper. $3.00. 

“The story of a middle-aged man who 
discovers that life has just begun.” Charles 
Ravenstreet was a business man devoted 
to his work, without family, hobbies, or 
private interests. Then his company tact- 
fully asked him to retire. He was dis- 
mayed as he faced the future. But three 
old men appeared—magicians, conscience, 
figures of the past, or what not, and the 
future looked promising. A study of the 
values and problems of society and middle 


age. Dramatic, possibly satirical, comedy 
or fable. 


THE SECRET STAIR. By Phyllis Bot- 
tome. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Dr. John MacTaggart, head of a sana- 
torium in Switzerland, is dedicated to his 
profession. The staff includes several in- 
tense, high strung characters. When 
spoiled young Caroline comes for tuber- 
culosis treatment and an earnest priest 
comes at the same time, a series of emo- 
tional conflicts develop. A psychological 
study. 


BHOWANI JUNCTION. By John Mas- 
ters. Viking. $3.75. 

By the author of Night Runners of 
Bengal. Masters represented the fifth gen- 
eration of his family to serve in India, and 
for fourteen years was on duty with the 
Indian army. Victoria Jones, Anglo- 
Indian, is beloved by three men, one with 
heritage like her own, one a pure Indian, 
one an English colonel. This love story is 
also a story of racial conflict, of violence, 
intrigue, and confusion. A fine picture of 
India, her people, and British occupation. 


A KID FOR TWO FARTHINGS. By 
Wolf Mankowitz. Dutton. $2.50. 
Six-year-old Joe’s father was in Africa 
but a wise and gentle old tailor was Joe’s 
good friend. In London’s East End they 
lived and the tailor told Joe about the uni- 
corn. So Joe bought one at the animal 
market. This is not a fantasy but a delight- 
ful story of children and a man who 


understood a little boy. Good. 
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THE ANGEL WHO PAWNED HER 
HARP. By Charles Terrot. Dutton. $3.00. 

When a beautiful girl appeared at a 
pawnbroker’s shop and wished to pawn 
her harp Mr. Webman and his helper—a 
youth of twenty—gasped. Was she an 
angel? Well—he let her have twenty 
pounds, But that was not the last they saw 
of “her blessedness.” Strange it was how 
she affected every one she met! A delight- 
ful and moving story. 


THE ETERNAL SMILE AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Par Lagerkvist. 
Random. $4.50. 

The author was awarded the Noble 
Prize for Literature in 1951. The title 
story and some others are long; some, 
quite short. The range is wide and covers 
more than thirty years of the author’s 
writing. “The Eternal Smile” opens with 
“There were once upon a time a few of the 
dead sitting together somewhere in the 
darkness.” Conversation of the present, of 
past life, and other subjects follows. Al- 
though there are irony, superstition, and a 
tendency toward the macabre, there are 
tenderness and beauty. 


THE BLACK SWAN. By Thomas 
Mann. Knopf. $2.75. 

A short novel devoted largely to psy- 
chological analysis, with stress upon sex. 
A middle-aged woman is enamored of a 
young man. Not Mann at his best. 


THE ROYAL BOX. By Frances Park- 
inson Keyes. Messner. $3.50. 

By the author of Dinner at Antoine's. 
Place, London, where most of the book 
was written. The action (including a mur- 
der) takes place in about twenty-four 
hours, but under police questioning and 
that of other characters, there are exciting 
revelations of the past. Many characters: 
titled persons, Americans, stage stars, and 
what not. Sophisticated, exotic, brilliant. 
Interesting author’s note. 367 pages. 


PICTURES FROM AN _ INSTITU- 
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TION. By Randall Jarrell. Knopf. $3.50 

Word portraits of people—faculty, 
family, and pets at a progressive woman’s 
college. Clever, satirical, hilarious, and at 
times sympathetic. Many critics are calling 
it brilliant, and most teachers will enjoy 
it even if a bit wearing. The president 
doesn’t exactly shine. 


THE WIDOWS OF THORNTON. By 
Peter Taylor. Harcourt. $3.75. 

My idea, says Taylor, was to write a 
group of stories of four or five families 
who had moved from a country town in 
Tennessee to cities of the South. He pic- 
tures the memories and the past as well as 
the newer experiences and their influences. 
Excellent character sketches; irony, wit, 
color. 


NEVER VICTORIOUS, NEVER DE- 
FEATED. By Taylor Caldwell. McGraw- 
Hill. $3.95. 

The popular author of Dynasty of 
Death and other American industrial 
novels writes of a railroad dynasty and 
the four generations that managed it. 
Time, beginning 1866; location, Pennsyl- 
vania. A colorful history of American 
industry. Many both strong and _ selfish 
characters. A triumph of faith—man is 
never defeated, even though he is not vic- 
torious. 


OUT OF THE RED BRUSH. By Ker- 
mit Daugherty. World Publishing. $3.50. 

This is Bill Brennan’s story of a whole- 
some somewhat primitive people of south- 
ern Ohio at the close of the 19th century ; 
they worked hard and resisted change— 
but good roads and autos and elemental 
impulses have made a difference. The 
author has taught in a one-room school, 
has supervised elementary and _ high 
schools, is now Superintendent of Schools 
in Jackson, Ohio. 


THE GYPSY IN THE PARLOUR. By 
Margery Sharp. Little Brown. $3.50. 
Farmer Sylvester was an old man living 
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with four unmarried sons on the family 
farm in Devonshire. When the eldest, 
Tobias, was married to or by Charlotte 
she found wives for the next two. When 
Stephen, the youngest, brought Fanny 
home as a_ prospective bride things 
changed. Fanny went into an unexplained 
“decline.” An interesting story told by a 
twelve-year-old cousin. 


MR. HOBBS’ VACATION. By Edward 
Streeter. Harper. $3.00. 

By the author of Father of the Bride. 
Mr. Hobbs, a tired successful business 
man, rented a large old-fashioned house 
by the sea in a location new to them, 
Martha’s Vineyard. Their two married 
daughters and babies would visit them. 
(Juite a vacation it proved to be for every 
one, but it was not restful. Few readers 
will fail to chuckle at the subtle humor. 
Clever illustrations, 


A TIME TO LOVE AND A TIME TO 
DIE. By Erich Maria Remarque. Har- 
court. $3.95, 

By the author of All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front. Ernst, a German soldier in 
World War II, home on a three weeks’ 
furlough, finds his home village sadly 
changed after Russian bombing. The story 
opens with a description of the snow- 
covered corpses. Horrible. Then Ernst 
meets Elizabeth, whom he had known be- 
fore, The human spirit survives. June 
Book-of-the-Month choice. 


THE CAINE MUTINY COURT- 
MARTIAL, By Herman Wouk. Double- 
day. $2.75. 

Based on the long-time-best-seller Pulit- 
zer prize novel, The Caine Mutiny, by 
Wouk. The play covers the climax of the 
novel but in the dialogue the story too de- 
velops. A powerful drama which may 
prove as popular as the novel. 


ROMAN WALL. By Bryher. Pantheon. 
$2.75. 
Setting: the third century of the Chris- 


tian era in what is now Switzerland. The 
decline of the Roman Empire is pictured 
in fascinating detail; the people are very 
human. The author sees in their lives, 
emotions, and desperation analogies to our 
time. She says, “The problems then, and 
the problems now are not so unlike in the 
way they affect the average citizen.” Beau- 
tiful prose. 


THE CONQUEST OF DON PEDRO. 
By Harvey Fergusson. Morrow, $3.50. 

Setting: New Mexico just after the 
Civil War. Leo Mandes was a young man 
of Jewish parentage, suffering from tuber- 
culosis. A few excellent chapters are de- 
voted to Leo’s boyhood and Jewish train- 
ing. Leo decided to become a pedlar in the 
Southwest and eventually established a 
shop in Don Pedro. An extremely inter- 
esting study of a new and an old civiliza- 
tion; brilliant characterization. The au- 
thor was born in New Mexico. 


A SPY IN THE HOUSE OF LOVE. 
By Anais Nin. British Book Centre. $3.00. 
A psychological study of a woman in 
love with love and attempting to lead five 
lives as one. “Guilt is one burden human 
beings can’t bear alone.” The author has 
lectured in several colleges on the need 
for new forms and styles. She has lived in 
Europe, but is now an American citizen. 
Very clever phrasing ; many metaphors. 


THE DEVIL and FAMILY HAPPI- 
NESS. By Leo Tolstoy. British Book 
Centre. $3.00. 

The first and last novels written by Tol- 
stoy, little known and long out of print. 
Biographical material recently discovered 
is included, 


THE FAULKNER READER. By Wil- 
liam Faulkner. Random. $5.00. 

The Sound and the Fury (complete). 
Selections from other novels, three 
novelles, nine stories, Nobel Prize ad- 
dress, etc. Foreword by author. To uplift 
man’s heart, says Faulkner, is man’s rea- 
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son for writing books. The Sound and the 
Fury most critics call his greatest book. 
These selections are from three decades of 
Faulkner’s writing. 


POEMS, 1940-1953. By Karl Shapiro. 
Random. Pp. 161. $3.00. 

Selections by Shapiro from his Person, 
Place and Thing, V-Letter, and Trial of a 
Poet. Themes vary from praise of his 
Buick, a picture of July 4 fireworks, to an 
army burial, bitter social protest, and al- 
most abstract statements of ideas. The 
rhythms are not strict or swinging ; some 
poems are not rhymed, others intricately. 
Some meanings are obvious, a few doubt- 
ful even after study. 


JAMES JOYCE CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Edited by William Y. Tindall. Columbia 
University Press. $3.75. 

Chamber Music was a collection of 
thirty-six lyrics written by Joyce when he 
was 20 or 21 in Dublin. They are Eliza- 
bethan in tone but also flavored with Ver- 
laine, Byron, Keats, etc. Joyce thought 
them important—at the time—and some 
critics call them exquisitely wrought. Joyce 
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arranged them in a dramatic series of a 
broken love affair, but they were pub- 
lished as rearranged by his brother Stanis- 
laus in the mood sequence, like music: 
happy, ironic, grim. 


THE POCKET BOOK OF MODERN 
VERSE. Edited by Oscar Williams. “Car- 
dinal Giants.” Pocket Books. Pp. 638. 
$0.50. 

One hundred British and American 
poets from Whitman to Dylan Thomas 
are represented by what this veteran an- 
thologist thinks are their most significant 
poems. Eliot is missing—permissions not 
obtainable. 


A TREASURY OF FRENCH TALES. 
Collected by Henri Pourrat. Translated 
by Mary Mian. Houghton. Pp. 240. $3.00. 

These are essentially folk tales, collected 
from oral tradition, although the collector 
thinks some had a literary origin. Many 
varieties are included: didactic stories, at 
least one male Cinderella, hero stories, 
simple drolls, tales of cleverness. Most of 
these will be new to Americans, and are 
pleasant reading. 


Nonfiction 


GENERAL DEAN’S STORY. As Told 
to William L. Worden by Major General 
William F, Dean, Viking. $5.00. 

In the introduction the general disclaims 
any heroic part, but he says, “I saw Com- 
munism working—with men and women 
of high education or none, great intelli- 
gence or little, and it was a frightening 
thing.” A highly emotional story, particu- 
larly of his capture, the Koreans he knew, 
germ warfare accusations, and “The Long, 
Long Last Days.” Photographs. 


A CHILD OF THE CENTURY. By 
Ben Hecht. Simon and Schuster. $5.00. 
This autobiography includes in its broad 
scope tales of life from every angle and 
about many, many noted people whom the 


author has known, Whether he tells of his 
experiences in the establishment of Israel, 
of the Florida land boom, of international 
intrigues or religious fantasies, his opin- 
ions are fearless and original. Many 
photographs. The century is made plaus- 
ible and understandable. 


CELL 2455 DEATH ROW: A CON- 
DEMNED MAN’S OWN STORY. By 
Caryl Chessman. Prentice-Hall. $3.95. 

In a room a few yards from the gas 
chamber to which he had been sentenced, 
Chessman wrote this story of his life, 
which from childhood was devoted to 
crime. He wrote also of other thwarted 
human beings, their debt to society, and 
society’s debt to them. 
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LIVES OF DESTINY. By Donald Cul- 
ross Peattie. Houghton. $2.75. 

“The distinctive quality of greatness il- 
lumined in the lives of twenty-four men.” 
The diversity of the group is exciting; 
Voltaire, Mozart, Michelangelo, LaFay- 
ette, Sam Houston, Charles Darwin, Dan- 
iel Boone, Marco Polo are examples. The 
sketches, short, inspiring, and written with 
skill were originally published in the 
Reader's Digest. For all ages. 


OF WHALES AND MEN. By R. B. 
Robertson. Knopf. $4.50. 

First sentence: “Some 12,000 men go 
down to the Southern Ocean each year to 
hunt the whale.” These expeditions are 
from Scotland and Norway. Dr. Robert- 
son spent eight months with the fleet in 
1950-1951 as senior medical officer. He 
writes of the men and his psychological 
interest in them, of the captured whales 
and the highly organized complex methods 
of the floating “butcher shops,” of the 
many excitements of the long hunt. A 
gripping report. Illustrated. 


THE REAL AMERICANS. By A. 
Hyatt Verrill. Putman. $5.00. 

Author of America’s Ancient Civiliza- 
tions. The author and his wife are part 
Indian and have kept in close touch with 
many Indians. They tell the story of the 
origins, life, religion, legends, dress, folk- 
lore, tribes and regions the Indians occu- 
pied, their present-day life, and the cruelty 
they have experienced. Also what many 
Indians have accomplished. Their an- 
tiquity is of special interest. Very com- 
prehensive ; important book. Illustrated. 


ISN’T ONE WIFE ENOUGH? THE 
STORY OF MORMON POLYGAMY. 
By Kimball Young. Holt. $6.00. 

The author, a grandson of Brigham 
Young and professor of sociology in 
Northwestern University, has for twenty 
years been gathering material for this 
book, He has had access to many private 
family records, diaries and Mormon his- 
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tories. Of special interest is his discussion 
of the present attitudes of the Morman 
Church and the possible secret survival of 
polygamy in some places. 


WHERE WE CAME OUT. By Gran- 
ville Hicks. Viking. $3.50. 

Granville Hicks in his thirties joined 
the Communist party. He left the party in 
1939 when Russia and Germany signed 
their non-aggression pact. “I believed that 
there were great evils in American life. 
... I believed these evils could and should 
be remedied—but I was dead wrong in 
believing they could be remedied through 
the agency of the Communist party.” He 
writes at length of his experiences, of his 
awakening and, in the final paragraph, of 
“Hope in America.” 


STORIES ON STONE: A BOOK OF 
AMERICAN EPITAPHS. By Charles 
L. Wallis. Oxford University Press. $5.00. - 

A fascinating collection of more than 
750 inscriptions, many from quiet country 
graveyards, others from noted city ceme- 
teries; some are simple, eloquent, pious, 
humorous, vicious, etc. All are authentic. 
Arranged in groups, they represent all 
periods of our history and all types of 
people. They suggest colorful social pat- 
terns and the richness and diversity of 
American life. Illustrated. 


COMPANY MANNERS. By Louis 
Kronenberger. Bobbs-Merrill. 

The university professor and dramatic 
critic examines our mores—our business 
life, our personal behavior, our arts—and 
the reasons, partly circumstantial, partly 
psychological, for them. He is didactic, of 
course, but not dogmatic; and he writes 
pleasantly, with occasional aphoristic 
turns. Stimulating, and not beyond limited 
comprehension by above-average seven- 
teen-year-olds. 


THE POETRY OF DYLAN 
THOMAS. By Elder Olson. With a Bib- 
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liography by William H. Huff. University 
of Chicago Press. Pp. 161. $3.25. 

Olson, who is himself a fairly difficult 
poet and who teaches courses in criticism, 
explains appreciatively not only many of 
Thomas’s poems but also the ways in 
which Thomas’s mind works. This is as 
helpful as any criticism can be. Olson’s 
prose style is not difficult. 


A WRITER’S DIARY. By Virginia 
Woolf. Edited by Leonard Woolf. Har- 
court. Pp. 356. $5.00. 

Mrs. Woolf’s husband, himself a well 
known essayist, has excerpted from the 
twenty-six manuscript volumes these pas- 
sages which refer to her own writing, 
some passages in which she is trying out 
her art of writing, a few which show how 
scenes and persons affected her, and some 
of her comments upon her reading. One 
feels that she was extremely earnest about 
her work, that she really enjoyed writing, 
that she saw people clearly—especially 
their weaknesses—and that she was 
gloomy more often than ecstatic. 


THE FIELDS WERE GREEN. By 
George Arms. Stanford University Press. 
Pp. 246. $4.50. 

Although Arms calls Bryant, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, and Longfellow the 
“schoolroom poets,” he feels and tries to 
show that they have more merit than 
present critical neglect of them suggests. 
He offers an eighteen-page essay on each 
and a larger amount of the poetry—much 
of it the less familiar. 


THE HOMERIC GODS. By Walter F. 
Otto. Translated by Moses Hadas. Pan- 
theon. Pp. 310, $5.00. 

Professor Hadas has found in his Co- 
lumbia classes in the Homeric poems that 
this exposition of “the spiritual signifi- 
cance of Greek religion” is most helpful 
to students in understanding Homer. For 
example, as Homeric and later Greeks saw 
her, Athena gave her favorites the coun- 
sels which a modern novelist would repre- 
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sent as thoughts passing through their 
heads and hearts. The gods represented 
the forces of the universe, and were not 
merely supernatural amoral beings as they 
appear in the condensed mythologies. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF MODERN LITER- 
ATURE. Edited by Francis Brown. 
“Mentor Books.” New American Library. 
Pp. 240. $0.35. 

The list of authors is an impressive 
array of famous names, and the essays 
seem chosen for their significance. The 
selections are not dated, but come chiefly 
from issues of the last five years. 


THE WRITER AND HIS CRAFT: 
THE HOPWOOD LECTURES 1932- 
1952, The University of Michigan Press. 
$3.00. 

A lecture each year on the occasion of 
the awarding of the Hopwood Prizes at 
the University of Michigan. R. M. Lovett, 
Max Eastman, Christopher Morley, Carl 
Van Doren, Mary M. Colum, et al. natu- 
rally chose very diverse topics. Matthies- 
en’s “The Responsibilities of the Critic” is 
one of the most important contributions. 


THE THEATRE IN OUR TIMES. By 
John Gassner, Crown. Pp. 609. $5.00. 

A survey of the theater from 1900 to 
1950—primarily the American theater, al- 
though some important Europeans are dis- 
cussed, Gassner is interested in plays and 
playwrights rather than in actors or even 
designers. He prefers plays with some- 
thing to say, but insists upon characteriza- 
tion, dialog, and story. The fat book, 
chiefly an organization of separate essays 
and reviews (cut fifty per cent) admits 
at least seeming contradictions, and avoids 
dogmatic statement of any general theory. 
Praise and censure are distributed freely. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF AMERI- 
CAN CRITICISM. Edited by Clarence 
Arthur Brown. Ronald. Pp. 724. $7.50. 
Critical essays arranged chronologically 
from the Puritans to Lionel Trilling and 
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Cleanth Brooks. Only Poe, who is allotted 
thirty-five pages, contributes more than 
two essays. Each supposedly represents 
its author well, shows the critical back- 
ground of its time, and helps us under- 
stand the growth of our literature and of 
our theory of criticism. A text for a 


course, or a supplement to the study of - 


American literature in college or outside. 


SCREEN WORLD, VOLUME V: 1954 
FILM ANNUAL. Edited by Daniel 
Blum. Greenberg. Pp. 224. $4.50. 

All the American screen releases of the 
year are represented by lists of casts and 
from one to a dozen “stills.” Each release 
gets from one-third of a page to six pages 
(Julius Caesar). Foreign films are listed 
separately, and also personality portraits 
of promising youngsters. Well indexed 
for reference. 


FREEDOM, LOYALTY, DISSENT. 
By Henry Steele Commager. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 155 (16 mo.) $2.50. 


Five previous essays in revised form: 
“The Necessity of Freedom,” “The Ne- 
cessity of Experimentation,” “Free Enter- 
prise in Ideas,” “Guilt by Association?” 
and “Who Is Loyal to America?” These 
titles reveal the direction of the thought. 
Commager argues both theory and spe- 
cific cases with energy but without sen- 
sationalism. 


IS THE COMMON MAN TOO COM- 
MON? AN INFORMAL SURVEY OF 
OUR CULTURAL RESOURCES 
AND WHAT WE ARE DOING 
ABOUT THEM. By Joseph Wood 
Krutch et al. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Pp. 146. $2.75. 

Whether our present democratization of 


culture (developing in the masses appreci- 


ation of the second rate) will result in its 
vulgarization is discussed by Joseph Wood 
Krutch and able persons interested in 
special fields—e.g. Edward C. Lindeman 
in books, Arthur Mayer in movies, Gil- 
bert Seldes in radio and TV. There can 
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be no definite answer now, and perhaps 
the outcome depends upon education. An 
evening’s good reading for the thoughtful 
teacher. 


THE YEAR OF THE LION. By Gerald 
Hanley. Macmillan. $3.00, 

The author, who has worked on a ranch 
in East Africa, writes of a young English- 
man who went to East Africa to study 
farming conditions there. His account of 
the white people he came to know and of 
the natives is interesting. But it is his 
experiences with wild animals, single and 
in droves, that are exciting. 


INTRODUCING AFRICA. By Carveth 
Wells. Putnam, $5.00. 

Revised edition. The author proves the 
“dark continent” idea of Africa to be 
quite incorrect. Second in size of the six 
continents, Africa is rich in natural re- 
sources. Not a travel book, Mr. Wells 
says, but an attempt to tell everything 
which we should know about Africa. He 
condemns the movies versions, Very inter- 
esting. 


CHINA TRADER: MY 32 YEARS IN 
THE ORIENT. By A. H. Rasmussen. 
Crowell. $3.95. 

The author traveled to remote trading 
posts and lived in small British conces- 
sions scattered over China. He learned the 
language and went with the natives on 
hunting expeditions ; he knew poverty and 
he knew the luxury of the Orient; he 
experienced revolutions and massacres. 
Few foreigners have seen the glory and 
the terror as intimately as he has. A fas- 
cinating account. 


4000 YEARS UNDER THE 
THE STORY OF MARINE 
CHAEOLOGY. By Philippe 
Messner. $4.50. 

By the author of Undersea Adventure. 
Diolé, himself a diver, has sought to 
place in their historical setting relics fished 
from the Mediterranean sea bottom. A 
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large Roman ship bearing a cargo of 
masterpieces furnishes evidence of the 
date. There are tales of other discoveries— 
one a cargo of amphorae. It is amazing 
what these tell the archaeologist of past 
civilizations. 


WEAPONS. By Edwin Tunis. World 
Publishing Company. $4.95. 
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A history of weapons from the first 
thrown stone to the super bomb. Detailed 
information and anecdotes about slings, 
spears, axes, bows and arrows, the more 
unusual weapons of the bronze age, the 
tournaments of the age of knights, and at 
last modern cannon and tank. The many, 
many illustrations are fascinating. 151 
pages, X 12”. 


Professional 


READING FOR LIVING: AN INDEX 
TO READING MATERIALS. “Tllinois 
Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 18.” 
By John J. DeBoer, Paul B. Hale, Esther 
Landin, and Alice Lohrer. State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Illinois. Pp. 170. 

An annotated list of books, both “liter- 
ary” and otherwise, pertinent to common 
human-relations problems of young peo- 
ple, such as “Family and Home Relation- 
ship,” “Physical and Health Handicaps,” 
“Religious Problems and Conflicts,” and 
“Vocational Problems.” The book is 
elaborately organized for easy use by 
teachers in guiding individual students’ 
reading or in conducting topical units. 


WORDS AND WHAT THEY DO TO 
YOU. By Catherine Minteer. Row, Peter- 
son, Pp. 128. $1.20. 

This manual for the teaching of seman- 
tics to young students presents in sixteen 
units the seventy lessons which the author 
and associates actually used successfully 
with seventh- and eighth-grade pupils in 
Chicago public school classes of forty or 
more. Each unit first presents the prin- 
ciple, for the teacher’s assimilation or re- 
view, and then outlines a presentation to 
the pupils. Each unit offers additional 
readings for the teacher, and an appendix 
provides a number of readings in fiction 
and biography suited to students’ abilities 
and giving opportunity for applying the 
principles learned. 


SKILLS IN SOCIAL STUDIES: 
TWENTY-FIFTH YEARBOOK OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES. Edited by 
Helen McCracken Carpenter. The NCSS, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Pp. 282. Cloth, $3.50; paper, 
$3.00. 

This commission report, nine of the 
thirteen chapters written by separate 
committees, should interest teachers of 
English because so many of the skills dis- 
cussed may be regarded as English skills— 
critical thinking; locating, gathering, or- 
ganizing, and evaluating information; 
reading, listening, speaking, and writing. 
Even those who do not want it for their 
own use might prompt their principals to 
see that social studies colleagues have it. 
Or they might themselves mention it to 
social studies teachers as they express a 
wish to cooperate in teaching such univer- 
sally needed skills. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING: A GUIDE 
FOR TEACHERS OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. By Edwin T. Cornelius, 
Jr. Crowell. Pp. 168, $2.40. 

This discussion of problems in the 
teaching of English as:a foreign language 
attempts nly to restate the questions 
teachers ask and to point out new and 
different attitudes toward language prob- 
lems; it does not advocate or explain any 
one of the many specific systems in use. 
It emphasizes the findings of modern lin- 
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guists, and points their usefulness in 
teaching English, or any other tongue, as 
a foreign language. Stimulating for 
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teachers of English to Puerto Ricans here 
or to Germans in Germany or to Arabs in 


Egypt. 


Pamphlets 


THE SPELLING PROGRAM IN THE 
HUTCHINSON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By a Committee. Superintendent Lowell 
A. Small, 1300 North Plum, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. Pp. 45 (Mimeo). $0.25. 

This curriculum bulletin, produced for 
local use, has a very clear exposition of 
method—pretest, class correction, indi- 
vidual study, and retest—and chapters on 
spelling in composition, use of the dic- 
tionary, and word lists. On most days 
only pretest, correction, and retest take 
class time. 


TOWARD BETTER NEWSPAPER 
READING: AN OUTLINE OF A 
NEWSPAPER UNIT IN’ HIGH 
SCHOOL ENGLISH, GRADES 9 
THROUGH 12. By H. Carl Sailer. Fore- 
word by Max J. Herzberg. The Newark, 
New Jersey, News. Pp. 12. Free. 

“Why?” is answered in Chapter I by 
quotes from V.I.P.’s. Other chapters : The 
What of Newspaper Reading, The How 
(twenty suggestions), Useful Means 
Toward Better Newspaper Reading, Bib- 
liography. 


HARVEST OF BOOKS, 1954 (Supple- 
ment to the Chicago Schools Journal, 
September-October 1953), Compiled by 
Eloise Rue. Pp. 46. Chicago Teachers 
College, 6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago 
21. Free, but $0.10 postage. 

A selection of books published between 
September 1952 and September 1953. 
Twelve pages are devcted to books for 
the teens. 


CURRENT BOOKS: SENIOR BOOK- 
LIST OF THE SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION BOARD. Edited by Esther 


Millett. Secondary Education Board, Mil- 
ton, Massachusetts. Pp. 48. $0.35. 

An annotated list for grades 9-12, in- 
cluding ten best adult books of 1953 for 
pre-college readers. The organization is 
an association of private schools. 

The JUNIOR BOOKLIST is similar 
in form and identical in price. 


GOLD STAR LIST OF AMERICAN 
FICTION (39th Edition). Syracuse 
Public Library. Pp. 64. $0.75. 

An alphabetical list with brief annota- 
tions and a relisting under sixty subject 
heads. “Gold Star Books of 1953” num- 
ber 30. 


YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. Edited 
by Gertrude Wolff. Library Journal, 62 
West 45th Street, New York 36. Pp. 32. 
$0.25. 

Apparently intended for administrators 
who may be insufficiently interested in li- 
braries, this has some help for English 
teachers, especially the chapters on indi- 
vidual differences and able students. 


SO YOU WANT TO START A PIC- 
TURE FILE: AN AID TO BETTER 
TEACHING. By Bruce Miller. Published 
by the author, Box 369, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. Pp. 28. $0.50. 

A helpful list of sources of pictures, 
and experience-born advice about mount- 
ing and filing these for use. As Miller 
says, for some uses flat pictures are su- 
perior to films or other materials. 


A CHECKLIST OF INEXPENSIVE 
REPRINTS OF WORKS OF AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE (Second edition). 
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By Walter Harding, Robert Falk, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles 24. Pp. 9. $0.25. 

Compiled for the American Literature 
Group of the MLA, this includes only 
volumes costing $2.50 or less and confined 
to one author’s work. 


MATERIALS FOR THE RETARDED 
READER. By Cloy S. Hobson and Oscar 
M. Haugh. Pp. 21. Free from Oscar M. 
Haugh, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
upon request accompanied by stamped, 
addressed envelope. 

Reprinted by the Kansas State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Bulletin of Education. 
The listing is by publishers, and materials 
range from primary grades to upper high 
school years. 


SYLLABUS IN REMEDIAL ENG- 
LISH ELEVENTH YEAR: A 
COURSE OF STUDY FOR AN ENG- 
LISH CLASS, CORRELATING 
GROUP-DISCUSSION ACTIVI- 
TIES WITH RADIO-TELEVISION 
LISTENING. By Samuel Beckoff. Long 
Island City High School, New York City. 
Pp. 21 (mimeo). $0.25. 

For use with students with IQ’s be- 
tween 76 and 90 who read at 8.5 to 10.5 
grade level, this emphasizes listening and 
speaking. 


SCHOOL CALENDAR SEPTEMBER 
1954—AUGUST 1955. Prepared by the 
Community Relations Service of the 
American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. $0.10. 

Ring-bound, 4” X 544”, this calendar 
has all holidays and holy days (Christian 
and Jewish) printed in red with explana- 
tions on the opposite pages. 


A SPEAKER’S KIT WITH INFOR- 
MATION ON EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION. National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Educational Television, Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

All needed information and arguments 
—even four sample speeches ! 


IF WE FAIL THE SCHOOLS... . 
(Pamphlet No. 245, CIO). CIO Depart- 
ment of Education and Research, 718 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Pp. 8. $0.15. 

Graphs, cartoons and text showing the 
necessity of support for the public schools. 
One large table gives expenditures, sala- 
ries, per capita incomes, etc., by states. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE DIRECTORY. 
Compiled by C. C. Colvert and M. L. 
Baker. American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 50. $1.00. 

Accreditation, type (for men, women, 
or both), enrollment, and size of faculty. 
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For Class Use 


TEEN-AGE TALES, BOOKS 1 AND 
2. By Ruth Strang and Ralph Roberts. 
Harcourt. Pp. 248 each. $2.00 each. 
These are among the very first original 
easy reading materials on a high school 
level of interest—not adaptations. The 
selections are short, and have strong ap- 
peals to instinctive interests. They are not 
“literature” in an exalted sense, or sub- 
stitutes for it, but may serve as a sort of 
stepladder to literature for retarded or 
handicapped high school readers. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. By Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Adapted by Herbert 
Spencer Robinson. Globe. Pp. 237. $2.00. 
Very slightly shortened, chiefly by the 
omission of non-essential sentences. The 
changes in diction are relatively few and 
harmless, although the “translation” of 
Hester’s epitaph sacrifices suggestion. 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. By Rud- 
yard Kipling. Adapted by Lou P. Bunce. 
Scott, Foresman. Pp. 263. $2.00. 

A smoothly reading version intended to 
be of fifth-grade difficulty, with ninety per 
cent of the words in Thorndike’s most 
common thousand. No other editing. 
Typography good. 


ENGLISH FOR VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. (Second 
Edition). By John T. Shuman. Ronald. 
Pp. 411, $3.50. 

Rather condensed treatment of applica- 
tions of English to very numerous activi- 
ties in technical school and industry, with 
some attention to sales work. Teachers of 
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boys in technical courses will find valuable 
suggestions, whether they approve the 
whole book or not, 


WORD STUDY FOR IMPROVED 
READING. By A. Allen Robbins. Globe. 
Pp. 100 (6” & 8”). $1.00. 

A specialized, consumable workbook, 
meant for use by pupils whose reading is 
handicapped by lack of word knowledge. 
Dividing compound words; syllabicating ; 
phonics; study of roots, prefixes, and 
suffixes; study of synonyms, antonyms, 
and homonyms; using context to recog- 
nize words or meanings—all these are 
approached through blank filling and sen- 
tence writing. 


READING RAPIDLY AND WELL: A 
BRIEF MANUAL FOR THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF READING. By C. 
Gilbert Wrenn and Luella Cole. Stanford 
University Press. Pp. 16. $0.15. 

Simple and well known procedures ex- 
pounded at about the high school Senior 
or the college Freshman level. 


GUIDANCE THROUGH DRAMA. By 
M. Jerry Weiss. Introduction by Ruth 
Strang. Whiteside, Inc. and William Mor- 
row Company. $3.95. 

Six plays presenting family-child-school 
problems, for use with high school classes, 
in teacher education, or with adults. The 
plays do not settle the problems, but stimu- 
late discussion by adolescents or adults. 
They may be acted, read by a cast, or (the 
author says) used as dramatic readings. 
Of high enough quality for quick use to 
introduce problem units in English. 
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THE YEARS BETWEEN. Adapted by 
Frances T. Humphreyville. Illustrated by 
Ati Forberg. Scott, Foresman. Pp. 345. 
$2.00. 

Twelve stories about and for teen-agers, 
by twelve different authors, several of 
them well known, are retold in easy lan- 
guage for weak readers. The introduction 
promises the readers entertainment and 
light upon their personal problems. The 
remarks to the teacher are safely hidden 
at the back! 


STORIES OF SCIENTIFIC IMAGI- 
NATION. Edited by Joseph Gallant; 
JUST FOR LAUGHS. Edited by Roger 
B. Goodman; A POCKETFUL OF 
POEMS. Edited by Blanche Jennings 
Thompson. “Students Pocket Library.” 
Oxford Book Company. Pp. 152, 133, and 
118, small octavo, $0.70 each (paper). 

The science fiction book provides well 
written, soundly charactered stories which 
will interest reluctant readers, especially 
boys, and may help to develop some dis- 
crimination in this popular type of read- 
ing. Sensible helps, too. Just for Laughs 
presents chiefly familiar material, most of 
it very good. The editing is often heavy- 
handed. A Pocketful of Poems mixes the 
excellent or great and the second or third 
rate. It would be better without the helps. 
The typography of the books is attractive 
but the covers rather light weight. 


MR, PICKWICK: AN ADAPTATION 
OF CHARLES DICKENS’ PICK- 
WICK PAPERS. By Carolyn Pulcifer 
Timm. Globe. Pp. 260. $2.00. 

One of the most radical of the adapta- 
tions, this reduces the fifty-seven chapters 
to twenty-one, and drastically simplifies 
not only Dickens’ leisurely comic narrative 
style but also the dialog. The physical 
comedy remains, but the comedy of char- 
acter and language is lost. 


OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND 
GAY. By Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
Emily Kimbrough, Edited for schools by 
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Frederick Houk Law. Globe. Pp. 265. 
$2.40. 

Apparently the editing consists of a 
rather good two-page introduction in- 
tended to lead to reading of Mark Twain, 
and four pages of questions, at the back. 


CIMARRON. By Edna Ferber. Edited 
for school use by Frederick Houk Law. 
Globe. Pp. 371. $2.56. 

The editing consists chiefly of a brief 
introduction and some back-of-the-book 
suggestions for class discussion. Large 
clear type. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: COLO- 
NIAL TIMES, REVOLUTIONARY 
TIMES, EARLY NATIONAL 
PERIOD, AND THE REALISTS. 
R. C. Pooley, Educational Collaborator. 
Coronet Instructional Films. 4 sound 
films. Each 1 reel, 11 min., $55.00. 

In Pasadena we teach an I1th grade 
English course entitled “Our American 
Heritage,” a course touching upon all 
phases of our cultural heritage. These 
four eleven-minute films are an answer— 
at least in part—to our prayers for audio- 
visual material. In many a year of pre- 
viewing, we consider these films certainly 
the best we have found for our course. 

Space does not permit a discussion of 
all four films; we shall concentrate on the 
first of the series, Colonial Times. Here 
emphasis is given the types of literature 
produced in America after the initial 
settlement of Jamestown; historic and 
geographic backgrounds are presented; 
the attempts of writers to portray the re- 
ligion and the wonders of the New World 
are discussed ; the influence of the period 
upon later writers such as Cooper, Irving, 
and Hawthorne is stressed. The material 
is excellent ; the presentation outstanding. 
Jonathan Edwards’ presence is made real 
by a “shot” of his pulpit as the sound 
track carries lines from one of his ser- 
mons. Edward Taylor’s ‘“Huswifery” 
takes on meaning through visual presen- 
tation of the role of the spinning wheel, 
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the distaff, and the spool in Colonial 
life. Whenever possible, the presentation 
is simple, direct—without “fuss and 
feathers.” 

Transition from film to film is excellent. 
In each, emphasis is given to the influence 
of the period upon later writers, an ex- 
tremely important aspect in the teaching 
of literature to teen-agers. But the interest 
is not centered upon literature only—for 
example, we are told that the emerging 
American personality of the Revolution is 
“practical, simple, direct,” and we are 
shown how these qualities found expres- 
sion. One suggestion: This reviewer felt 
that two or three more films in the series 
—one dealing, perhaps, with further de- 
tails of our Romantic Period, another with 
the Civil War and its literature, music, 
and art—might bridge the gap between the 
third and the fourth films. 

Available in black and white or in color, 
these films are eminently suitable for any 
senior high school course which is cen- 
tered about American literature and/or 
American culture. 


Joun M. STEWART 
Pasadena, California, High School 


LIBRARY TOOL SERIES. Young 
America Films. 6 color filmstrips, 274 
frames. Each $6.00; set $30.00. 

Contrasting colors, appealing illustra- 
tions, and colored arrows make this Li- 
brary Tool Series of six filmstrips far 
more appealing than its earlier companion, 
the black-and-white Library Series. 

The new series is a remarkably effective 
and specific aid to teachers and librarians 
in presenting to college and to senior high 
school students (1) One-Volume Encyclo- 
pedias, covering use of the Columbia 
Encyclopedia and the Lincoln Library; 
(2) Books for Bicgraphy, showing stu- 
dents what to expect of and how to use 
books specializing in biographical infor- 
mation; (3) Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature, covering exceptionally well 
practically every technique in use of the 
guide; (4) gazetteers and Atlases, dealing 


with the world atlas, the gazetteer, and 
finding places by use of the index; (5) 
Almanacs and Yearbooks, demonstrating 
use of the World Almanac, Statesman’s 
Yearbook, and Statistical Abstract of the 
United States (last two perhaps a little 
advanced for some high school students ) ; 
and (6) Aids in Writing and Reading, 
bringing together for the first time refer- 
ence books especially helpful to the reader 
and writer: the thesaurus, rhyming dic- 
tionary, reader’s encyclopedia, familiar 
quotations, and index to poetry. 

Though these filmstrips are intended 
merely to supplement the presentation of 
the teacher and the librarian, they do in 
themselves an effective job of teaching. 
Young America supplies an excellent 
Teacher's Guide. 

INEZ Frost 
Hutchinson Junior College 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


LITERATURE APPRECIATION: 
HOW TO READ PLAYS. Ruth Strang, 
Educational Collaborator. Coronet In- 
structional Films. One reel. 11 min. 
$55.00; in color, $110.00. 

How to Read Plays depicts a boy turn- 
ing from his television set to an attempt 
to read a play for himself. From his initial 
difficulties the planners of the script take 
their cues for constructive lessons in read- 
ing plays successfully. Beginning with a 
graphic scene from Ibsen’s Ghosts, the 
reader is directed now to an examination 
of the text to see how such action is repre- 
sented on the printed page. Proceeding 
next to a scene from She Stoops to Con- 
quer, he encounters the added difficulty of 
meager stage settings, stage directions, 
and character descriptions. This entails a 
search for clues within the dialogue itself. 
He is then directed to construct imagina- 
tively the scene, the manner in which the 
lines might be spoken, the characters as 
they resemble, possibly, some people he 
has known. After these preliminaries, he 
is advised to impersonate the characters 
for himself. 
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The plan of the script is ingenious and 
systematic. It is marred somewhat by the 
antique sophistication of the example, She 
Stoops to Conquer. Seventh-grade chil- 
dren found the lesson rather difficult, 
owing to the maturity of the dialogue and 
to the unfamiliar dialect—a problem that 
might clear up with a longer exposure to 
the play. Older pupils might understand 
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the lines much better, but this brings up 
the interesting problem of where children 
need lessons of this kind. Most of them, 
surely, should make their acquaintance 
with printed drama as early as the seventh 
grade. 
Frep G, WaLcort 

University of Michigan 


For Individual Reading 


EpItep By C. RoBERT CARLSEN 


BRIGHT SIDE UP. By Gertrude E. 
Mallette. Doubleday, 1954. Pp. 218. $2.75. 

Stacey Carlton, just out of college, sets 
up shop as a commercial photographer. 
She manages to buy an old battered truck 
with a trailer to serve as a darkroom. In 
it she discovers the loot of bank robbers 
in a sack of rotten vegetables. The plot is 
complicated by several young men and by 
a fight to save the library site in town 
from being sold for commercial purposes. 

This is a strange book which swings 
from scenes of great sensitivity and hu- 
man understanding to the sheerest, bald- 
est, most unbelievable melodrama. Stacey’s 
understanding relationship with Drake, 
when he suddenly turns up drunk, is 
magnificently done. But the discovery of 
the bank loot and stolen jewels in the tires 
of the car would strain any adolescent’s 
credulity. Nevertheless the story is re- 
freshing. 

Possible interests: photography, sales- 
manship, adventure, family life, dogs, civic 
drives. 


THE KID WHO BEAT THE DODG- 
ERS. By Earl Scheck Miers. World Pub- 
lishing Company, 1954. Pp. 209. $2.75. 

Twelve sports stories, most of them 
humorous, written about polo, sealing in 
the North Atlantic, bronco busting, skiing, 
as well as the more usual sports. 

One of the chief values of this book is 


the fact that it treats sports which are 
seldom written about. Another value is 
that the selections are short, interesting, 
and easy to read. Most of the underlying 
themes are rather trite, and not very sig- 
nificant. However, although the book is 
not especially vital or exciting writing, it 
is a good “just for fun” selection. 
Possible interests: sports, adventure. 
JERRY SAGSTETTER 


THE POOL OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
Katherine B. Shippen. Harper, 1954. Pp. 
148, $2.50. 

Katherine Shippen has succeeded ad- 
mirably in making the work of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Board real 
to adolescent readers. After a brief intro- 
duction to the problem of the United Na- 
tions and what it means to us living in the 
mid-twentieth century, the book is devoted 
to sixteen snapshots of the kind of work 
that has been carried out in all parts of the 
globe. Individual chapters tell the story 
of disease in San Salvador, famine in 
Haiti, industrialization in Yugoslavia, 
waterways in Pakistan. The entire story 
builds slowly toward the author’s convic- 
tion of the goodness of what is being at- 
tempted in our century to bring about 
“world brotherhood.” A simple but excit- 
ing book. 

Possible interests: United Nations, 
technological development, humanitarian- 
ism, world outlook. 
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THE RED JOURNEY BACK. By John 
Keir Cross. Coward-McCann, 1954. Pp. 
252, $2.75. 

Like all the John Keir Cross books, this 
one has a highly imaginative conception 
that makes it appealing. It is a sequel to 
The Angry Planet. The earlier book was 
the story of the journey to Mars written 
in alternating chapters by the five indi- 
viduals who made the trip: a scientist, a 
journalist, and three children. This ac- 
count takes up from a similar point of 
view. The children of the earlier trip tell 
how they become involved in this later one 
with a series of other individuals. The 
story is told once again by various people. 
The style swings from adolescent slang to 
highly scientific jargon. 

The story attempts to account for the 
canals and yellow clouds that have peri- 
odically come and gone in astronomers’ 
observations of the planet. This book will 
appeal perhaps more to the sensitive ado- 
lescent reader who likes imagination and 
unusual twists than it will to the straight 
space-fiction hounds. 

Possible interests: space travel, horror. 


HEAVY WATER. By Earl V. Chapin. 
Aberlard-Schuman, 1954, Pp. 192. $2.50. 
Lured by legends and ancient historical 
records, Harold, Archer and Nick head 
for the North Lake country of Minnesota 
to look for possible deposits of uranium. 
Their canoe trip takes them over the 
“Back Way” of ancient voyageur times 
where they experience the usual woods 
adventures : a tangle with bears, becoming 
lost in the woods, near drowning, and the 
like. A strange red giant pursues them, 
hoping to beat them to any claim that they 
might find. Though failing in finding 
uranium, or buried treasure, at the site of 
an ancient fort they discover internal for- 
titude and the joy of life in the open. 

The story seems trite from beginning to 
end. The prose abounds in such phrases as 
“muscular, blonde youth, with a square- 
cut jaw.” Yet there is the thrill of the 
woods and something of its mysterious 


beauty. The story has nothing objection- 
able in it and might serve as filler reading 
for a number of retarded junior high 
school readers. 

Possible interests : camping, endurance, 
adventure. 


JANE CAMERON, SCHOOLMARM. 
By Rita G. Brady. Abelard-Schuman, 
1954. Pp. 203. $2.50. 

Jane Cameron’s first teaching job is as 
an English teacher in Gloversville, a small 
American town that looks like a Norman 
Rockwell illustration. Here she must ad- 
just first to her boarding house and its 
inmates, then to the school situation, and 
finally to the town. She makes mistakes, 
but finds bit by bit that she is accepted as 
a teacher. On occasion, she wants to re- 
turn to the security of her city home and 
famiy, but she remains to fight her own 
battle. She is befriended by a family of 
motherless boys, and here she finds both 
romance and her severest test as a teacher. 

This is the most realistic book of teach- 
ing we have had to date. That first day of 
school is superbly drawn. The discovery 
that a principal may be human is beauti- 
fully done. The awe of the superintendent 
is all too true of teaching. To be sure, too 
many things happen in the same year, and 
Jane too consistently comes out on top, 
but career stories have to have an over- 
dose of success. 

Possible interests: teaching, success, 
romance, small town life, New England. 


THE DEVIL DIVER. By Frank Crisp. 
Coward-McCann, 1954. Pp. 224. $2.75. 
Here is an adventure story that con- 
tains all of the usual elements of appeal. 
Nick Masters, a young diver, is sent down 
to a sunken ship to recover the luggage 
of a South Sea Island missionary who has 
lost his life in the shipwreck. The chest 
disappears and several people interested in 
it mysteriously vanish. The legend of 
pirate treasure hidden on the island in a 
mysterious old temple leads the captain of 
Nick’s ship to set out. Here occurs much 
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action up and down perilous ledges of 
stone, through underground caverns and 
in a temple that has sunk beneath the 
waves. While the actual treasure is never 
recovered, the men learn much about 
themselves. 

This is a pleasant enough tale, though 
not a distinguished one. The characters 
remain mere names, but there is a great 
deal of exciting action and incident. If a 
librarian needs some new adventure 
stories pure and simple, this is not a bad 
one to add. 


HIGH NOTE, LOW NOTE. By Anne 
Emery. Westminster Press, 1954. Pp. 214. 
$2.50. 

Jean Burnaby moves through her senior 
year of high school confused by three 
things. First is her friendship with Kim 
Ballard, a glamorous newcomer to the 
Sherwood High School. Things always go 
wrong with Jean when she is with Kim, 
but only slowly does Jean see that Kim is 
to blame, rather than circumstances. Sec- 
ond, Jean is confused by her romance with 
Jeff. He is friendly, familiar, and com- 
fortable, but he is far more serious than 
she is, Third she is confused by her music. 
It means much, but how much? Of course, 
the various strands work toward a satis- 
factory conclusion before the final pages. 

Anne Emery has done far, far better 
than this. As with most stories continued 
from volume to volume, this one is less 
successful than the earlier ones. Often the 
author reminds us of what happened in 
Sorority Girl or Going Steady, almost in 
the vein of the cheap juvenile series books. 
There seems no real plot here, certainly 
not any real conflict that engages the 
reader’s interest. Never does the author 
seem to get inside the character and show 
us things from the inner perspective. 

Possible interests: teen-age life, ro- 
mance, peer relations, music, 


STARSHIP THROUGH SPACE. By 

Lee Corey. Holt, 1954. Pp. 241. $2.50. 
Walt Hansman and Don Salter are 

called from Mars, where they are in the 
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Space Academy, to work with their fathers 
on the amazing new theory of a Star Ship, 
a ship that will move faster than the 
speed of light. Eventually, through many 
tests and much scientific explanation, the 
ship is completed and takes off for Earth’s 
nearest star. Here, circling around the sun 
they discover a planet very much like the 
Earth, and most amazing, they discover 
beings who are actually men. Through the 
religious documents of these people, the 
earthlings discover that they had come 
from the earth in prehistoric times when 
the men of the earth had developed an 
amazing civilization including space travel 
before eventually being punished by God 
because they tried to discover the secret 
of life. 

This reviewer has a fondness for space 
fiction that colors his perspective. The 
characters are weak here, the beginning of 
the book is tedious. However, the scien- 
tific speculations about a ship that moves 
out of the dimensions of time, and the 
historical speculation that man may have 
developed enormously in the past and 
destroyed himself—these ideas are fresh 
and interesting. Certainly the avid space 
fiction reader will find this book appealing. 

Possible interests: science, man’s des- 
tiny, adventure, 


ON LENNOX MOOR. By Elizabeth 
Kyle. Thomas Nelson, 1954. Pp. 188. 
$2.50. 

Laurie Liston, an American girl of 
Scotch ancestry, is suddenly shipped off 
by her parents to stay with her aunt, the 
wife of a Scotch sheep raiser. She finds 
her aunt friendly, but timid and shy, and 
her uncle gruff, rugged, and outspoken 
in his disapproval of his niece’s visit. 
Laurie seems to do or say the wrong thing 
all around and becomes involved in the 
mystery of missing sheep, She becomes 
personally involved with two dogs who are 
suspected of possible sheep killing. There 
is also the old legend of the ghost of the 
executed sheep stealer who occasionally 
returns to the territory with a mysterious 
light. 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


This is a good story. There is no deny- 
ing that the English and Scotch seem to 
spin a better story in a more intriguing 
language than do Americans. This is true 
of this book. One resents the somewhat 
stereotyped conception of an American 
girl in the figure of Laurie, but the rest of 
the characters have real life to them. 

Possible interests: mystery, 
Scotch life. 


HOME IS WHERE THE HEART IS. 
By Mildred Mastin Pace. Whittlesey 
House, 1954. Pp. 191. $2.50. 

Brady Allen is given away by her father 
after her mother’s death to the relatively 
wealthy Marston family. The Marstons 
are hill people, to be sure, but they are 
affluent and educated. Brady learns under 
their tutelage and becomes involved in the 
old judge’s quarrel with the lowland peo- 
ple and their representative, Jim, who 
represents the railroad interests in putting 
a track through part of the Marston land. 
Jim is shot and Brady, with Bob Mars- 
ton’s help, secretly nurses him back to 
health. One Marston daughter elopes with 
a pedler and the other, Sally, falls in love 
with Jim. Slowly, the judge changes his 
outlook. 

A really distinguished book. Here is an 
integrated story with many facets all in 
proper relationship. The whole story is 
told with a pleasant flavor of mountain 
language and mountain people, but most 
important is the picture of prejudice of 
mountain people against lowland people, 
still persisting today. 

Possible interests : family life, heroism, 
prejudice, romance, back-country people. 


dogs, 


A STAR TO FOLLOW. By Elizabeth. 
Howard. Morrow, 1954. Pp. 222. $2.75 
Ellen and Nettie Stacey make the long 
trip in 1875 to join their army-officer 
parents in the Arizona Territory. Nettie, 
gay and boy-crazy, surprises everyone by 
choosing an officer considerably older than 
herself to marry. But the story is pri- 
marily of Ellen, who wants to become a 
doctor. She fights the disbelief and dis- 
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approval of her parents and the post doc- 
tor, and is finally given permission to read 
medicine under the doctor’s supervision. 
Her persistence wins a grudging approval 
and eventually she is admitted to medical 
school. But meantime she has committed 
another sin, that of falling in love with a 
non-commissioned officer. 

Here is a well-structured, well-written 
book. There is the rugged gauntness of 
the West in pioneer days, there is the 
human struggle of a woman for equal 
rights against the prejudice of her times. 
This is one of the better books published 
this year. 

Possible interests: pioneer, army life, 
women’s rights, romance, pioneer Ari- 
zona. 


THE ATOMIC SUBMARINE. By John 
Lewellen. Crowell, 1954. Pp. 134. $2.50. 

In clear and simple prose, the author 
tells of the development of submarines 
from the earliest experiments to the 
atomic-powered Nautilus. After a brief 
history of early experiments with sub- 
marines, the book shifts to the develop- 
ment of the Nautilus and uses its radical} 
designs as a springboard for recounting 
much of the technical history of earlier 
vessels. A series of chapters carefully de- 
tail how power is released when atoms are 
split and how this power is directed to 
turning turbines. Other chapters tell of 
the secondary engines, and the hundreds 
of mechanical devices involved in the 
present structure. 

This book is well done and should 
attract any readers from junior through 
senior school who are already living in a 
world of atomic power. Its simple explana- 
tions of scientific principles will be appeal- 
ing particularly to the lay reader and may 
help many English teachers be a little more 
intelligent in communicating with budding 
scientists in their classes. 


INFIELD SPARK. By Robert Sidney 
Bowen. Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard, 1954. 
Pp. 187. $2.50. 

Jerry Tate, the Eagles’ sensational 
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rookie second baseman, suddenly finds 
himself holding back in the game. He is 
not afraid of being hurt; he thinks he has 
courage. Eventually, after several disas- 
trous experiences, he quietly leaves the 
club and makes his way to his home town 
in Kansas to try to find out what is the 
matter. There, he joins a commercial team 
and the same experience begins all over 
again. Not until he finds an_ airline 
stewardess to love and prove his courage 
in a fire is he able to regain his equi- 
librium. Essentially, his withdrawal has 
been caused by the fact that as an orphan, 
he has grown up without a sense of any- 
one’s caring for him. 

This story has more depth than does the 
average sports tale. The external facts of 
the game are simply factors in the psy- 
chological drama of Jerry. 

Possible interests : psychology overcom- 
ing odds, big-league baseball and indus- 
trial baseball. 


JEAN READE IN PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS. By Pauline E. Mandigo. Dodd, 
Mead, 1954. Pp. 247. $2.50. 

Jean Reade, a typist at a New York 
advertising agency, suddenly finds herself 
taking dictation from a public relations 
expert. She decides to try for a break by 
making changes in the dictation. While 
she is severely reprimanded, she arouses 
the interest of the successful woman, who 
agrees to give her letters of introduction 
to several public relations firms in New 
York. Jean, after many interviews, finally 
lands a job with the Allardyce brothers. 
Her experiences in the firm give the 
reader concrete insight into the function 
of P. R. experts. Jean, of course, becomes 
moderately successful and finds romance 
through her job. 

A better than average vocational story. 
Jean has to work to land her job. The 
details of day-by-day work in the office are 
well recorded. The book gave the reviewer 
real insight into a profession about which 
he knew little. 

Possible interests : public relations, New 
York City, business woman, success. 


THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN 
GRIEF. By Jack London. World Publish- 
ing Company, Revised Edition, 1954. Pp. 
191. $2.75. 

This is a series of short stories whose 
only link is the main character, Captain 
David Grief. His sailing takes him all 
over the South Pacific Islands and his 
time is that of the rough and ready 
schooners. In a part of the world where 
might made right, he was always prepared 
for the violent, the unexpected. And the 
men he dealt with were crafty, strong, 
brutal, but David Grief was their match. 
The South Sea Islands with the still 
lagoons and crashing sea on the reefs be- 
comes a living part of the tales. 

Jack London has spun a series of tales 
to excite the reader and take him out of 
the world today. They will appeal to the 
more mature boy, for these are stories of 
men, not boys. The incidents seem very 
real, but by today’s standards they are 
brutal, David Grief is the only personality 
to appear in all the chapters, but he grows 
in stature and interest throughout. 

Possible interests: adventure, South 
Sea Islands, sailing, trading customs. 


TIME FLIGHT. By T. Morris Long- 
streth. Macmillan, 1954. Pp. 216. $2.75. 

Rich McClain, newly arrived from 
Wyoming, settles down to read a manu- 
script dealing with a new theory in time. 
His cousin, Doug Kennan, is cramming 
for a make-up history exam. And sudden- 
ly both boys find themselves back in the 
town of Salem in the witch-hunting year 
of 1792. Many of the townspeople believe 
these boys to be he-witches, for they can- 
not explain how they came to be there nor 
stop themselves from mentioning such in- 
struments of the devil as airplanes, tele- 
phones, electricity and even the common 
safety pin. They are pursued by Cotton 
Mather and Judge Staughton and pro- 
tected by young Misery Mather and his 
friend Penitence. 

Mr. Longstreth has given a historical 
theme a lift with his addition of modern 
boys. The characters are vivid and excit- 
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ing, but dialogue sometimes bogs down as 
it tries to give almost too much informa- 
tion. The scenes and situations in Salem 
town are interestingly contrived and de- 
veloped, 

Possible interests: adventure, colonial 
America, witchcraft, romance. 


ONE AGAINST THE SEA. By Betty 
Morgan Bowen. Longmans, Green, 1954. 
Pp. 214. $2.75. 

Bill Walton has always been highly suc- 
cessful in his social, school and business 
relationships here in America. Because of 
his mother’s death, he is forced to take his 
small sister Merrie and go to live with his 
grandmother in a small Yorkshire fishing 
village. On his very first day he has a fight 
with three boys over salvaging a drifting 
boat and inadvertently hurts the frailest 
of the boys. They set the rest of the boys 
against Bill and from that moment on he 
makes one misstep after another. He does 
buy and repair the boat he found only to 
have it stolen from him. His attempt to 
save the boys who have taken his boat 
and his valiant struggle to save his grand- 
mother’s crumbling house make an excit- 
ing story. 

The story moves off to a slow start since 
death is a ponderous subject. But once 
Bill reaches England the tempo picks up. 
Mrs. Bowen writes convincingly of the 
Yorkshire people and countryside, The 
chapters where sailing and storm are the 
theme are the best. 

Possible interests: sailing, adventure, 
conflict of cultures, English life, fishing. 


TANK MENAGERIE. By Thecdore 
McClintock. Abelard-Schuman. Pp. 180. 
$2.50. 

Mr. McClintock, in his story Tank 
Menagerie, has undertaken to set forth in 
fiction form a number of scientific facts 
about damsel-fly nymphs, scuds, back- 
swimmers, water boatmen, snails, tad- 
poles, underwater dragons, and many 
other animals that can be found in ponds 
and streams. He not only has pictured the 
true habits and activities of our little 


water friends, but incidentally has given 
directions for setting up a_halanced 
aquarium with details on gathering ma- 
terials and specimens. 

The story is so charmingly told that 
even the most uninterested person, after 
having read it, would want immediately 
to take his fish net and set out in search 
of Small Game, as Margaret and John 
referred to their catches. In his humorous 
and lively style, Mr. McClintock has cre- 
ated a scientifically true book suitable for 
a supplement to class study or for develop- 
ing a hobby. 

ALTA GREEN 


JOE MEEK, MAN OF THE WEST. 
By Shannon Garst. Julian Messner. Pp. 
179. $2.75. 

This is the biography of Joe Meek, one 
of the best known trappers in the West 
and later a marshal in the Oregon Terri- 
tory. It begins with Joe as a boy of fifteen 
and takes the reader on a series of ad- 
ventures in the Old West with Joe as the 
central figure. Besides Joe, the reader will 
get to know Kit Carson, Jed Smith, and 
other famous trappers. Shannon Garst 
gives a realistic-sounding picture of life 
in the Old West combined with the story 
of a boy who makes good in a rough and 
uncultured society. 

The book is fast-moving and interest- 
ing, and it will appeal to the adventure 
interest of the adolescent. 

Possible interests: adventure, biogra- 
phy, man against the wilderness, western 
legends. Jerry SAGSTETTER 


TRUE ADVENTURES OF RAIL- 
ROADERS. By David P. Morgan. Little, 
Brown, 1954. Pp. 209. $2.75. 

A collection of ten short stories about 
the ever-fascinating subject of railroading, 
one of Little Brown’s series of “True 
Adventure Stories.” This collection ranges 
in subject from the adventure of Cayce 
(Casey) Jones to the life of Hal Hamil- 
ton, “Mr, Dieselization.” All are well 
written by the editor of Trains and Travel 
magazine, and each is exciting and differ- 
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ent. There are stories of railroad races, of 
heroism in railroading, of the California 
earthquake in 1952 and the damage it did 
to the Southern Pacific. Also, there is an 
accurate picture of railroad talk and tech- 
nology that is fascinating. 

This book is valuable because of the 
brevity of its selections and because the 
subject of railroading is one that will in- 
terest many boys and girls. The black-and- 
white illustrations by W. A. Akin, Jr. are 
very well done. 

Possible interests: railroading, adven- 
ture, historical possibilities. 

Jerry SAGSTETTER 


EACH ONE TEACH ONE. By Mar- 
jorie Medary. Longmans, Green, 1954. 
Pp. 227. $3.00. 

This is the biography of Frank Lau- 
bach, who, at the age of forty, tackled the 
world-wide problem of illiteracy almost 
single-handed. Growing up in a small 


Pennsylvania town, he became a teacher 
and later went off to the Philippines with 
his wife to start a mission school. Early 
discouragement turned him to university 
teaching, and only late in life did he return 
to missionary work. He has devised a sim- 
plified system of teaching reading and has 
worked with the people all over the world 
in the last twenty-five years. All the way 
through the biography the reader is re- 
minded of his deep spiritual conviction 
that God is preparing the way for each 
thing he does, 

This is a good biography. The story of 
Laubach, like that of Ghandi and 
Schweitzer, should stand as a beacon to 
young readers of what life may be like. 
While perhaps there is a monotony in this 
account, it does give good readable infor- 
mation on a man about whom little has 
been known. 

Possible interests: values for living, 
peoples of the world, world illiteracy. 


On Opening Day 


Three dozen new-washed faces stare or smile; 
Three dozen wagging tongues are set to wag; 
Three dozen children, dressed in latest style 
Or hand-me-downs, salute their common flag. 


Three dozen children, waiting to be taught; 

Three dozen children, hoping for some fun; 

Three dozen children, each with his own thought ;— 
To love or hate me when this term is done! 


ALFRED LELAND MOONEY 


DUQUESNE, PENNSYLVANIA 


ALL TEACHERS 


Are invited to submit poetry MSS of 
their high school students for possible 
inclusion in Annual Anthology of high 
school students. 


CLOSING DATES 
Fall semester December 5. 
Spring semester March 25. 


TEACHERS 


May submit poetry MSS for possible 
inclusion in National Teachers Anthol- 
ogy. 


CLOSING DATE JAN. 1 
NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


POETRY ASSOCIATION 
3210 Selby Ave. Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


"A Valuable Critical Reassessment” 


THE FIELDS 
WERE GREEN 


A New View of Bryant, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, and Longfellow 
With a Selection of Their Poems 


By GEORGE ARMS 


“The author is able to use the most 
recent tools of criticism with skill 
and discrimination. . . . He enables 
us to read freshly a number of poems 
which we had not been able to see 
before for their very familiarity . . . 
balanced, judicious, and discerning.” 
—LAURENCE PERRINE, 
Southwest Review 


$4.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 


A new department 


Classroom 
Problems ana Solutions 


will be inaugurated 


in the 


English Journal 


for 


October 


Watch for it! 


A definitive life of 


This new biography of the contentious and 
long-lived author of the Imaginary Con- 
versations contains substantial correction and 
flat disproof of much that has long been 
accepted. Research over a period of fifteen 
years took the biographer to collections of 
Landor memorabilia in England, Italy, Scot- 
land, Wales, and America, The book, scrupu- 
lously documented, unique in its completeness, 
records the whole of Landor’s life—-the events 
sometirnes glorious, sometimes pitiful—and 
brings alive as well the innumerable literary 
figures he knew—among them Southey, 
Wordsworth, Carlyle, and the Brownings. 
And, throughout, the writer's thoughtful ap 
preciation illumines the prose and lyric poetry 
with which this eccentric and gifted spirit 
enriched our literature. 


Pp. 640. IL, bibl., index. $6.50 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: A Biography 
by R. H. Super 
Associate Professor of English Language and 
Literature, University of Michigan 
Order from 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 


Walter Savage Landor 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sce these popular Heath books— 


CHRIST 


Winning Words 


A lively study of vocabulary which combines extensive 
exercises in vocabulary building with a fundamental study 
of words-in-action. 

CHRIST and TRESSLER 


Practice in English Usage 
An informal common-sense book which strikes hard at the 
major problems, and drills on common errors. 
SMITH, PAXTON, MESERVE 
Learning to Write, Revised 
A solid training program in written and oral composition, 
using a unique method of presentation. 
J. C. TRESSLER 
Grammar in Action, Third Edition 
Emphasis in this edition on usage, punctuation, and com- 
position, with abundant practice in sentence analysis. 
WOOLLEY, SCOTT, TRESSLER 
Handbook of Writing and Speaking 
Second Edition 


A complete text, with exercises, containing a fundamental 
grammar review. Both for basic training and for reference. 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 


